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Stimulates New Interest 
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Students of the 7th through 12th 
grades exhibit projects made with 


wood and Do-It-Yourself Aluminum. Reynolds Do-It-Yourself * Alu raalial’. m 





Mr. Walter Jordan, vocational arts instructor at the Strong Vin- 
cent High School, Erie, Pennsylvania, introduced Reynolds 
Do-It-Yourself Aluminum to his woodworking classes in Septem- 
ber, 1954. Do-It-Yourself Aluminum, with the complete approval 
of the school’s principal and Erie’s director of vocational educa- 
tion, has become a favorite material with Mr. Jordan’s students. 
Mr. Jordan says, “I thoroughly enjoy using this material in 
a the shop. . . . Its use is only limited by one’s imagination and in- 
genuity. In fact, I demonstrated the use of Reynolds Do-It-Your- 
self Aluminum to the Arts Department. Since then, it is being 
used in making planters, trays, dish gardens, trivets and other 
projects.” 


Other members of the Strong Vincent High School staff are also 
enthusiastic about this “metal that works like wood —with just 
woodworking tools.” The school’s principal, Mr. Hamilton C. 
Gillespie, says “It is my opinion that this material provides a new 
and useful unit of instruction in shop work.” According to Mr. 
Seothien tains anata. John F. Jeffery, Director of Vocational Education, Erie public 
mires Do-It-Yourself Aluminum lamp. school system, “Reynolds Do-It-Yourself Aluminum is a new 
material that increases the range of possibilities for activities in 
a school shop having limited facilities.” 
Reynolds Do-It-Yourself Aluminum is available in a wide va- 
riety of sheets, tubing, tubing fittings, bar stock, angles, rods and 
other special shapes. There is also a complete range of aluminum 


fasteners. See your local hardware store or hardware distributor. 
*TM Reynolds Metals Company 


REYNOLDS DO-/T-YOURSELF' 
Spooslion, “cshetmed shontene 9 ® osuR ALUMINUM 


shop Program because ‘variety is the 
apice of Ute. Reynolds Metals Company, 2480 So. Third Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky 
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From old to new, from crowded to sparsely populated, from urban 
to rural, from agricultural to industrial . . . this is the type of 
society, the nature of the economy that vocational and practical 
arts education serves with efficiency in the famed Empire State. 
While your JOURNAL cover spells out democracy with the Bear 
Mountain Bridge, Niagara Falls, the New York City Public Library, 
the United Nations Building and of course, your own beloved 
Statue of Liberty, read all about it! 
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TEACHER’S MANUAL 


A 16-page booklet generously illustrated with 
photographs and diagrams. It provides re- 
source materials and suggested uses for them 
in the development of the four sections of 
“The Automobile Story” entitled, “The Auto- 


STUDENT FOLDERS 


A 4-page illustrated folder which includes ques- 
tions and suggested activities to stimulate 
student interest. A set of 36 folders is included 
in the kit. Additional sets may be ordered 
separately, at no charge. 


mobile Is Born,” ‘How An Automobile 
Works,” “Developing New Models,” and 
“The Automobile and Modern Living.” It is 
objective and noncommercial throughout. 
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*“THE AUTOMOBILE STORY” was compiled and prepared by The Instructor Magazine in cooperation with the Educational Relations 
of the General Motors Department of Public Relations. It has been reviewed and tested by a number of classroom teachers. 
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Ea IssUE Of the JOURNAL is de- 
voted in part to a description of 
the vocational program in New York 
State. The teachers and officials of 
this state—present and _ past—have 
contributed much to the develop- 
ment of vocational and industrial 
arts education not only in New York 
but in the nation as a whole. The 
JourNAL proudly salutes “the Empire 
State.” 

Dr. Lindley H. Dennis Dies. It 
is with deep regret that we report 
the death of Dr. Lindley H. Dennis 
on page 49. Few, if any individuals, 
living or dead, contributed more to 
the advancement of vocational edu- 
cation than did Dr. Dennis. He 
played a most important role in es- 
tablishing the AVA as the authori- 
tative voice of vocational educators 
throughout the country. 


Journal Restyled. You will note 
that the JOURNAL has been restyled. 
This is part of continued efforts to 
produce a topflight magazine in spite 
of budget limitations. We will ap- 
preciate hearing from AVA members 
in reference to the “new look.” The 
JourNAL is your publication. Let us 
know if we are not giving you what 
you want in it. We appreciate, al- 
ways, constructive criticism. 

We are also pleased to announce 
that this JOURNAL will bring in more 
advertising income than any other 
single issue in its history. We sin- 
cerely hope that you will study the 
ads and, through letters or personal 
contact, let representatives of the ad- 
vertising companies know you appre- 
ciate their support. Patronizing 
JourNAL advertisers is the surest way 
of showing your appreciation. If 
you know of any company that 
should be advertising in the JouRNAL 
we hope you will urge its representa- 
tives to order space. 


Membership. As we go to press 
membership in the AVA exceeds the 
total number of members for last 
year. This is most encouraging in 
light of the fact that the vocational 
Program for veterans has greatly 
diminished during past months and 
years. Many teachers and officials 
engaged in this phase of vocational 
education were formerly AVA mem- 
bers. The fact that we continue to 
forge ahead means that more regu- 
larly employed people in the field 
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than ever before are members of the 
AVA. 


Membership in these groups has 
increased: agriculture, trades and in- 
dustry, distributive education, reha- 
bilitation, and students. 


Twenty-nine states have surpassed 
last year’s membership and 12 states 
have exceeded their potential mem- 
bership (as established by the AVA 
Membership and Executive Com- 
mittees). Awards will be presented 
again this year to the states that 
achieve the best membership records. 
Membership drives for 1956 have al- 
ready been launched in many states. 
Each member whose dues are re- 
ceived in the AVA office before De- 
cember 1 (when the new member- 
ship year begins) is assured of re- 
ceiving his January, 1956 JouRNAL. 

We hope every member will try to 
get an additional person to join the 
AVA-—thus helping him and at the 
same time strengthening our profes- 
sional organization. As we continue 
to work together, pooling our inter- 
ests and resources, we can more effec- 
tively protect, promote, and improve 
vocational and industrial arts edu- 
cation in the public schools of the 
nation. 


Legislation. The year 1955 was 
a very successful legislative year for 
vocational education. Congress in- 
creased the federal appropriation for 
vocational education in the amount 
of $2,826,739. This will increase 
vocational training opportunities for 
thousands of American youth and 
adults. It will also result, we hope, 
in more adequate salaries for many 
of the teachers who for years have 
been underpaid. 


BE SURE TO SEE YOUR REP- 
RESENTATIVE AND SENATORS 
WHILE THEY ARE AT HOME 
AND THANK THEM FOR THE 
INCREASE IN FUNDS FOR VO- 
CATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Hearings were held on the practi- 
cal nurse bill which proposed to 
authorize federal funds to aid states 
in the promotion and further de- 
velopment of practical nurse train- 
ing as a part of vocational educa- 
tion. The bill was not reported 


out of committee and therefore was 
not considered on either the House 
The measure will 


or Senate floors. 





be up for further consideration when 
Congress reconvenes. 


The school construction bill was 
reported favorably by the House Ed- 
ucation and Labor Committee. The 
measure was not placed on the 
House calendar and therefore did 
not come up for consideration on 
the floor of the House. The school 
construction bill was not reported 
out of the Senate Labor and Welfare 
Committee. This measure will be 
up for consideration without neces- 
sity of introducing a new bill when 
Congress reconvenes in January 1956. 

The S-1041 bill, proposing “to 
amend the Civil Service Retirement 
Act to provide for the inclusion in 
the computation of accredited serv- 
ice of certain periods of service ren- 
dered states and instrumentalities of 
states and for other purposes” was 
passed by both the House and the 
Senate but was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. 

Had this bill been enacted into 
law it would have been possible for 
persons working for the federal gov- 
ernment to receive credit, upon the 
payment of specified sums, for serv- 
ice rendered in states or local com- 
munities, while engaged in voca- 
tional work, as well as other work 
carried on as a part of a grant-in-aid 
program. Passage of this bill would 
have removed certain inequities that 
have existed for years in the federal 
service. 

Teachers Salaries. If you have 
any facts that compare the salaries 
of vocational teachers or other voca- 
tional personnel with salaries of 
workers of similar training and re- 
sponsibilities, please direct them to 
the AVA office. During the next 12 
months the AVA expects to devote 
concentrated attention to the matter 
of urging more adequate salaries for 
vocational and industrial arts work- 
ers. 





M. D. Mosley 
Executive Secretary 
and Editor-in-Chief 
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In These Pages 


With automation a top interest topic 
for our field today we know we must 
report to you that this issue is your first 
rotary-printed JOURNAL. The transition 
from flatbed to rotary was, to us, com- 
plicated to the point of bewilderment, 
but thoroughly interesting. Our good 
friends and printers, Ransdell, Inc., edu- 
cated us with patience and good nature. 
Result—in the future your monthly is- 
sues will require 50 per cent less print- 
ing time than previously. The first one, 
of course, is always the most difficult! 

Sa 

This month’s 4-page color insert is 
included through the courtesy of the 
New York State Department of Com- 
merce. And New York State has or- 


dered 5,000 additional copies of this 
issue for promotional purposes! 
& 


AVA had a busy summer. You'll find 
here 4 pages of association news, 2 
pages of personals, and 4 pages of 
things you should know when you go 
“around the nation with vocational edu- 
cation.” 

s 

In addition, your 1955 Vocational 
Buyers Guide, pages 21-37, is bigger 
and better than ever and the compre- 
hensive resume of what to look for at 
your 1955 Convention is full of first time 
news. 

& 

Speaking of the convention, two im- 
portant proposed amendments to the 
AVA Constitution are reported on page 
46 (dues increase and revised system for 
election of officers). Both are offshoots 
of the AVA Needs and Services Com- 
mittee’s national survey. Complete 
findings are included on pages 15-16. 

* 


We hope you'll enjoy the thoughtful 
copy from our newest staff member, 
Teacher Tipper. You'll have to look 
around for his comments but we think 
you'll like his helpfulness and the fact 
that he'll be with us monthly. 


Coming Up 


Next month, the JOURNAL salutes 
South Dakota; we'll have more con- 
vention specials; and our regularly fea- 
tured divisional departments will be 
back on schedule. 


American Vocational Association, Inc. 


The American Vocational Association advances 
American education by developing economic 
competence of youths and adults. The Associa- 
tion promotes the professional interests of per- 
sons engaged in vocational and industrial arts 
education. It encourages full time and part time 
programs in these fields; agriculture, business, 
distributive, home economics, industrial arts, 
trade and industrial, rehabilitation, guidance. 
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Guest Editorial 





nl 


A Tribute to Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, retiring New York State Commissioner 
of Education—whose career symbolizes the growth of vocational and 
practical arts education by Dr. A. K. Getman, retired New York State 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education. 


OR 172 YEARS THE PEOPLE of the 

Empire State have had great 
faith in education. Our 325 million 
dollars annually for state aid and the 
rapid growth of vocational and prac- 
tical arts education since 1900 give 
striking evidence of continuing con- 
fidence in this important responsibil- 
ity. The energy and enthusiasm re- 
quired to build this program can 
best be understood by reviewing the 
impressive career of one of our ablest 
leaders, Dr. Lewis A. Wilson. 


For nearly half a century—begin- 
ning as a teacher in the Rochester 
Shop School—he served with distinc- 
tion at each level of the professional 
world—including the position of As- 
sistant Commissioner for Vocational 
and Extension Education, and the 
high office of President of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York and 
Commissioner of Education. 


Early he declared that general edu- 
cation and vocational education 
must unite total resources to serve 
the needs of all youth in prepara- 
tion for good citizenship, good char- 
acter, and competence in productive 
work. 


Programs of cooperative work ex- 
perience, part time occupational 
training, vocational curriculums in 
the fields of industry, agriculture, 
business, and homemaking were the 
result of his early leadership. Serv- 
ices in educational and vocational 
guidance followed along with adult 
education, vocational rehabilitation, 
training services for handicapped 
children, apprentice training, and 
post secondary school courses. 


The early emphasis on manual 
training was guided toward more 
educational shop activities that were 
developed in cooperation with lead- 
ers of business, labor, and commu- 
nity agencies. 

With this, a record of accomplish- 
ment, behind him it was logical for 
Dr. Wilson’s direction of New York 
State’s program of vocational educa- 
tion to meet the needs of the de- 
pression years, the war emergency 
training program, and vocational 
training provisions for returning vet- 
erans. 


The fact that his professional lead- 
ership was above all wise and sound 
is evidenced in the special awards 


presented him by foreign govern. 
ments, colleges, universities, and ciy. 
ic organizations throughout the 
world. Numerous educational. civic 
and social bodies now seek his aid 
as trustee or consultant. 


Such achievements are quite 
enough to fill a lifetime. But to 
understand the quality of his ability 
one must know Dr. Wilson as a man 
who possesses unusual qualities of 
personality. He taught his staff to 
choose key programs, get the facts, 
think clearly, act creatively, and 
check results. Through his own 
faith he could build morale while he 
strengthened its roots in our hearts 
and minds. 


Dr. Wilson’s phenomonal admin- 
istrative talents seem to derive from 
an intuitive sense of human needs 
and human nature. He believes that 
progress involves people and that 
the leader must discover the needs 
of the people and provide services 
that will live up to the requirements. 


We were, and are, constantly striv- 
ing to keep pace with his vision, his 
sense of values, and his judgment of 
what must come next. His criticism, 
both kindly and constructive, is firm 
but tolerant. His influence and ex- 
ample give us courage and inspire 
us, literally, with the will to achieve. 


Of all the men I have known it can 
be most truly said of him that he 
gave the “full measure of devotion” 
in order to advance opportunities 
for boys and girls to develop creative 
minds, healthful bodies, and occupa- 
tional competence. 


This is the spirit that has built 
vocational and practical arts educa- 
tion solidly into the industrial econ- 
omy and the educational program of 
our “Empire State.” 


A. K. Getman Lewis A. Wilson 
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THE JOURNAL SALUTES 


E:: IN New York STATE six 
million persons are going to work 
in business, in agriculture, in indus- 
try, in trades, in professions, and in 
personal and public service. And 
while these millions work, 2,340,100 
children are attending school, with 
almost one half enrolled in some 
form of vocational and practical arts 
dasses. This is a peculiarly busy 
state of fifteen million people, three 
quarters of whom are packed into 
approximately one sixteenth of its 
49576 square miles. 

Of the 453 types of manufacturers 
listed by the U. S. Bureau of Census, 
430 are operating in the state of New 
York. A leader in the production of 
dothing, rugs, carpets and furniture, 
it is the next largest producer of 
grapes, maple syrup and truck gar- 
dening, while it ranks high on the 
list for dairying, agriculture, textiles, 
iteel, chemicals, electrical equipment, 
tools and scientific instruments. In 
its northwest County of Erie more 
than a million persons are concen- 
trated and eight million people are 
packed into New York City’s 314 
square miles. Opportunity, and the 
challenge to vocational and practical 
arts education, is great. 


An Earl y Start 


Eleventh of the 13 original states, 
New York has been the nation’s most 
populous state since 1820. When 
New York City was a mere 200,000 
i population, Cooper Union and 
Mechanics Institute opened their 
doors to adults, “to assist persons al- 
ready in the trades by such added in- 
struction along both theoretical and 
practical lines as would not be af- 
forded them in their regular work.” 
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The growth in vocational and 
practical arts education has been as 
phenomenal as that of population. 
With the turn of the century, shop 
courses progressed through the man- 
ual training and manual arts eras 
to become industrial arts with its 
present status as a broad study of in- 
dustries included in practically every 
secondary school curriculum in the 
state. Cooking and sewing have been 
superceded by a well integrated pro- 
gram of studies in homemaking 
while trade, technical, industrial- 
cooperative and adult-industrial edu- 
cation are provided in most commu- 
nities by state and local action. 


Today 


As the school bells ring today 
throughout the Empire States, more 
than 300,000 children will take part 
in homemaking activities; 343,985 
will have the benefit of industrial 
arts classes; another 14,220 will con- 
cern themselves with agriculture; 
and the total enrollment in business 
and distributive education is ex- 
pected to reach a half million. Half 
of all students in New York State will 
take one or more subjects this year in 
business and/or distributive educa- 
tion. 

Today’s need for competent, 
skilled workers is great. To help meet 
this need, 40,000 boys and 12,000 
girls are preparing themselves in vo- 
cational classes representing 94 dis- 
tinct trades while 11,000 boys are en- 
rolled in high school technical pro- 
grams. 

Nor have the benefits of vocational 
education been confined to the teen- 
agers. During the past year 125,000 
adults found an opportunity to im- 


prove their job efficiency through 
organized classes while 14,000 ap- 
prentices benefited from related and 
supplemental instruction provided 
by the local boards of education. 
Private trade schools under state su- 
pervision have extended training op- 
portunities for another 62,000, of 
whom one third are Korean veterans. 

It is impressive to know that prac- 
tically every school on the secondary 
level in New York State—public, pri- 
vate, philanthropic, and proprietary 
—concerns itself with some form of 
vocational or practical arts educa- 
tion. 

The movement to consolidate the 
10,696 small school districts in 1909 
to less than 3,175 at present has done 
much to bring vocational and prac- 
tical arts education to every boy and 
girl in the state. By 1953 nine-tenths 
of the rural area was centralized into 
447 central schools with enriched and 
better balanced curricula. 

County vocational and extension 
boards are making it possible to un- 
dertake these programs on a county 
wide basis. Surveys have been made 
in Nassau, Orange and Erie counties 
in an effort to determine the type 
and need for vocational education in 
each area, whether it be area voca- 
tional schools, independent com- 
munity programs, or some form of 
co-operative plan between school dis- 
tricts. 


The State Helps Out 


To coordinate and supervise these 
extensive programs a Division of In- 
structional Services (vocational edu- 
cation), directed by an Assistant 
Commissioner, has been established 
in the State Education Department. 
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The nine fields of service which make 
up the Vocational Division are shown 
in Figure 1. 

The Vocational Division has been 
a unifying and guiding force in a 
state that is widely diversified. One- 
half of its population lives in one 
city; it is both agricultural and in- 
dustrial. Centers of industrial con- 
centration exist in three cities and 
the Mohawk Valley while large farm 
areas and sparsely settled mountain- 
ous sections are elsewhere. None 
have been neglected, for some form 
of vocational or practical arts educa- 
tion is offered in practically every 
junior and senior high school. 

Believing in local autonomy, the 
Division’s services have been largely 
advisory, promotional and supple- 
mental to local agencies. Programs 
have been encouraged not only on 
the basis of local need but also on the 
expressed desires and financial sup- 
port of the community. Four of the 
Vocational Division’s Bureaus, In- 
dustrial Arts, Trade and Technical 
Education, Occupational Extension 
and Industrial Services and the Pri- 
vate Trade School Section, are 
grouped under a Director of Indus- 
trial Education. Members of these 
Bureaus point with pride to the ex- 
cellent relationship between their 
services and what this functional 
grouping has done to strengthen pro- 
grams through mutual support and 
cooperation. 

Each Bureau directed by a Chief 
has supervisory staff members who, 
through conferences and visitation, 
assist local schools in problems of or- 
ganization, planning and operation. 
New York is one of the few states to 
boast of having a woman employed 
full time as supervisor of women’s 
trades. 


When Instructional 
Materials Are Needed 


In the late thirties the Bureau of 
Industrial Teacher Training sensed 
the need for specialized instructional 
materials. Working with industry, 
labor, and educational agencies at all 
levels, and in cooperation with the 
New York State Vocational and Prac- 
tical Arts Association, the Bureau 
selected, developed, produced and 
distributed instructional materials. 

War came in 1941 and the critical 
demand for training monographs 


provided the opportunity. to establish - 


curriculum laboratories in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Today the allocation of curricu- 
lum funds and the selection of proj- 
ects is determined by a Vocational 
and Practical Arts Curriculum Com- 






THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


STATE 


BOARD OF REGENTS 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT 


AND COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY 
and ADULT EDUCATION 





ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER 


INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES 
(VOCATIONAL EDUCATION) 





ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 





Bureau of Agricultural Education 
Bureau of Business and Distributive 
jucation 
Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation 


Bureau of Vocational Curriculum 
Development and Industrial 


Teacher Training Educatio 


Division of Industrial Education 
DIRECTOR 


. Division of Vocat 1 Rehabil, 
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Figure 1. Organizational Chart, Vocational Division, State Education Department. 





mittee. Each of the Vocational Di- 
vision’s services are represented and 
the work is coordinated by the 
Bureau of Vocational Curriculum 
Development and Industrial Teacher 
Training. Materials are developed 
by statewide committees, vocational 
and practical arts workshops con- 
ducted cooperatively with local 
boards of education, and individuals 
working with curriculum specialists 
and advisory groups. 


Teachers are the Key 


New York State is proud of its 
extensive program of teacher educa- 
tion. Practical arts teachers receive 
their basic preparation in one of the 
State University Teachers Colleges 
or in private colleges or universities. 
Prospective vocational teachers who 
meet state entrance requirements and 
have passed trade proficiency exam- 
inations receive their basic teacher- 
training of 32 semester hours, 
through courses especially designed 
for this purpose and administered 
through the Bureau of Industrial 
Teacher Training with headquarters 
in Albany and regional centers in 
New York City, Albany, Syracuse, 
Rochester and Buffalo. 

It is a tribute to the State Educa- 
tion Department, and the quality of 
these professional courses, that they 
are later accepted in full by colleges 
and universities toward the bacca- 
laureate degree in vocational edu- 
cation. Completion of this basic 
program qualifies a candidate for a 
ten-year provisional certificate. The 
recruitment, screening, trade _profi- 
ciency testing, professional training, 
recommendation for certification, 
placement and follow-up of the grad- 
uates is the responsibility of fourteen 


professional staff members and the 
bureau chief. It is estimated that 
90 percent of all certified trade, tech- 
nical and related subjects teachers in 
New York State are graduates of this 
unique teacher training program. 


Agricultural Education 
Is Important 


While New York is often charac. 
terized by its big cities, extensive 
manufacturing centers and its ship 
ping facilities; some may be surprised 
to learn of its 1,250,000 dairy 
cattle and its 125,000 farms which 
utilize more than 119 thousand trac 
tors in producing almost a billion 
dollars worth of farm products. To 
meet the challenge of training young 
men to carry on this farming empire, 
teachers of agriculture are training 
7,000 future farmers. 

Vocational agriculture’s tradition 
al concept of project-centered in- 
struction in the secondary school has 
been broadened to the point where 
students are now encouraged to strive 
for a share of the entire farm enter- 
prise. It is reasonable to assume that 
sharing in the management and re 
sponsibility for an entire herd ona 
dairy farm is superior to a dairy-cow 


Learning to make’ and use visual aids in 
a metropolitan New York City center. 
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oject for developing competency 
ind understanding of the dairy farm 
pusiness. These share arrangements 
ad more naturally to father-son 
artnerships which result in stability 
and continuity for family and busi- 
ness. 

Agricultural teachers and _ state 
leaders established the Young Farm- 
es Association in 1926 which soon 
yecame an integral part of the nation- 
wide Future Farmers of America. 
Today with more than 7,000 mem- 
bers, New York State’s FFA owns 
1,000 acre Oswegatchie Camp in the 
foothills of the Adirondacks. With 
acommodations for 150 boys, the 
amp program stresses leadership 
waining, conservation and farm 


woodlot management, outdoor living 


and recreation. 





ain Lodge and one of the three lakes 


at the 1,000-acre Oswegatchie Camp, 
devoted to FFA leadership Training. 
Agriculture for Fun and Profit 


Not all the demand for agricul- 
tural education comes from those 
who seek to make farming a career, 
for the expansion and shifting pat- 
tern of industry has resulted in a mi- 
gration to outlying suburbs and near- 
byrural areas. Many farms have been 
subdivided into small residential 
fam plots where farming becomes 
in avocation. For those pupils who 
have an interest, but no vocational 
intent in farming, a program of gen- 
eral agriculture has been introduced 
in the secondary schools. All ninth 
grade pupils interested in agriculture 

: enrolled, regardless of vocation 
goals, in a general agriculture course. 
Supervised experiences are required 
lor all, and the initiation of farming 
Programs is stressed for those who in- 
lend to follow through with the vo- 
eg curriculum. Those who plan to 
main for farming develop their farm- 
"» Programs and enroll in voca- 
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tional agriculture their second or 
third year of high school. Those 
who elect General Agriculture will 
will follow a three year major se- 
quence of single period courses ac- 
ceptable for a general state high 
school diploma. 

State leaders in agricultural educa- 
tion recognize the value of good prac- 
tical experience in the preparation of 
teachers, for every trainee in agricul- 
tural education is assigned to a se- 
lected cooperating center for a period 
of 20 weeks each fall. 

The college schedule has been 
planned so that 15 of the required 
18 hours of professional course work 
can be taken off-campus during this 
on-the-job assignment. Each trainee 
will also receive four all-day instruc- 
tional visits from members of the 
college teacher-training staff. He, in 


turn, must visit at least once a month 
the home-farm of each boy in his 
class and offer whatever individual 
help the boy may need with his farm 
program. 


Business Education 
Is Good Business 


The heart of any business execu- 
tive would be warmed by such pub- 
lic acceptance as that accorded busi- 
ness and distributive education in 
New York State. This fall 97 percent 
of all the secondary schools in New 
York (1114 out of 1153) will offer 
24 different subjects in these fields. 
Enrollments in business and distrib- 
utive education subjects have stead- 
ily increased since the end of World 
War II. While typewriting leads in 
popularity, many are interested in 
more extensive business training. 

Considerable latitude and _ flexi- 
bility in scheduling allows schools to 
offer specialized sequences of four 
to seven credit units for special busi- 
ness diplomas in vocational steno- 
graphic, vocational office practice, 
vocational bookkeeping, cooperative 
office skills, and non-vocational busi- 


ness education. In addition to the 
special diploma requirements, 21 
three-unit major sequences can be 
offered for regular state high school 
diplomas. 

Young people are not alone in rec- 
ognizing the merits of business train- 
ing, for in the past ten years the 
number of communities offering 
adult business education courses has 
leaped from 31 to 450, with 2,100 
different adult classes enrolling over 
70,000 adults in business and distrib- 
utive courses. 


The Business of Teaching 


Teacher qualifications in business 
education are not easily met in New 
York State. Besides the usual four- 
year curriculum with 18 semester 
hours of technical preparation a pros- 
pective teacher must have completed 


Apprentice ag teacher trainees gain 
experience in organizing, teaching and 
working with young farmer groups. 


one year of approved and appropri- 
ate experience in a distributive occu- 
pation to be certified to teach dis- 
tributive education subjects, and all 
teachers must complete 30 additional 
semester hours of post-college study 
within ten years to receive a perma- 
nent certificate. 

An analysis of current trends in- 
dicate that enrollment in business 
and distributive education subjects 
will increase in most schools from 
50 percent to 100 percent within the 
next ten years. Experimental courses 
are developed and statewide confer- 
ences are held to acquaint teachers 
with changing practices. Business and 
distributive educators look forward 
to an even greater opportunity to 
serve the educational needs for fu- 
ture business men and women. 


Distributive Education in the 
W orld’s Distribution Center 


When you make a purchase in 
New York City you are buying in the 
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distributive and marketing center of 
the world. Because of this, about one 
fourth of all employed persons in 
New York State are engaged in the 
wholesale and retail trades, the 
largest employing group in the state. 
As long as 35 years ago, schools in 
Elmira, Rochester and New York 
City recognized the need for training 
in the distributive trades. With the 
aid of federal funds the program de- 
veloped on two levels: the secondary 
school, and the adult program for 
workers employed in the distributive 
trades. Enrollments in the adult pro- 
gram grew rapidly until federal 
funds were drastically reduced. Sur- 
prisingly, this reduction had little 
effect on the high school program 
which continued its slow but steady 
increase. Today some 80 high schools 
provide programs in cooperative dis- 
tributive education for the more 
than 3600 students currently enrolled 
in cooperative retailing classes. 
Students enrolled in the co-oper- 
ative program generally attend school 
in the morning, and work afternoons 
and Saturdays in approved stores and 
other distributive establishments. 
This work experience is closely 
supervised by a teacher-coordinator 
to assure the educational values of 
the work experience. If a student’s 
work-experience averages 15 hours a 
week during the school year, one unit 
credit is allowed toward graduation 
in addition to his class credit in re- 
tailing. Thus a student who takes 
the two year program may earn a 
maximum of two credits for store 
experience. Pupils may not only 
“learn while they earn” but, more 
important, learn to accept respon- 
sible jobs that promote good citizen- 
ship and a wholesome respect for 
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free enterprise in a democratic so- 
ciety. 

Distributive education in New 
York is administered and supervised 
in practically all schools as a phase of 
business education. The larger 
schools offer the two-year program in 
the junior and senior years while 
others confine the program to a one 
year course in the senior high school 
year. A special state supervisor de- 
votes full time to leadership activities 
relating to distributive education. 


Homemaking 
Makes the Home 


Everyone, in a sense, is a home- 
maker and the fact that more than 
300,000 pupils and 57,000 adults in 
New York State are enrolled in home- 
making activities is not surprising. 
The services of the homemaking 
teacher and the facilities of the home- 
making department in some schools 
are available in grades one through 
six. Further, all girls‘and many boys 
in grades seven, eight and nine are 
included in homemaking classes. 

In the senior high school home- 
making is planned as general edu- 
cation with attention to special 
interests and responsibilities of the 
individual student. 

Since the modern family is con- 
cerned with consumer activities 
rather than production activities, 
today’s program gives emphasis to 
family values as well as skills. 

Because many women in New 
York State are employed outside the 
home today, all members of the fam- 
ily frequently share in home activi- 
ties. For this reason some aspects of 
family life education should become 
a part of the general education of 
all boys and girls. 


groups, 
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Like agricultural educatiou’s Fy. 
ture Farmers of America, homemak. 
ing education has its counterpart jp 
the 259 New York Chapters of the 
Future Homemakers of America with 
the purpose of providing opportuni. 
ties for further development through 
planning and carrying out activities 
related to homemaking. 

Since homemaking is more than aq 
school subject, both men and women 
take a keen interest in discussion 
consultation periods and 
home visits as well as the formal 
classes conducted by homemaking 
teachers. Many of these activities 
are informally held in neighborhood 
centers, in churches, libraries and 
homes. 

The enthusiasm and capability of 
New York’s homemaking teachers 
may be the result of their organized 
county groups with a teacher-leader 
for periodic discussions of common 
interest. A representative steering 
committee plans an annual confer. 
ence for all leaders. Through the 
State Bureau of Home Economic, 
homemaking teachers are asked to 
share in developing and strengthen- 
ing the state-wide program. They 
serve as members of continuing com. 
mittees on curricular development, 
coordination of research, and prep- 
aration of a comprehensive regents 
examination helpful to them in eval- 
uating their own program. 

Teacher supply is a problem in 
spite of New York’s eleven colleges 
with undergraduate programs for 
homemaking teachers. At present 
these colleges supply little more than 
half of the teachers needed. Program 
expansion and increased enrollments 
common to other areas of the school 
program, together with early mar- 
riage and the great demand for home 
economists in business and industry, 
have made it difficult to meet the 
teacher demand. 


Students earn while they learn how to 
accept responsible jobs in New York 
State’s cooperative education program. 
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industrial Arts for All 

Through industrial arts pupils of 
this atomic age are provided an op- 

rtunity to continue the fine heri- 
ge of craftsmanship, industry and 
invention which has made America 

eat. The basic subject matter and 
equipment for industrial arts are the 
tools, materials and related informa- 
tion common to industry. Today 
ractically every secondary school in- 
dudes industrial arts in its general 
education curriculum. 

The program is offered on three 
levels: elementary, junior high, and 
snior high school. In elementary 
industrial arts (grades 1-6) pupils 
yerform work closely integrated with 
the classroom studies in their own 
dassrooms under the guidance of the 
classroom teacher. A few schools, in 


Pupil, family and teacher admire re- 
sults of a successful home experience. 


suburban areas of New York City 
and Rochester, have established such 
programs under the guidance of a 
full time, specially trained consult- 
ant, who works with both the 
teachers and the pupils. 

At the junior high school level 
(grades 7, 8 and 9) emphasis has 
been placed on a broad exploratory 
program of the six principal indus- 
tries: ceramics, electricity, metal- 
work, printing, textiles and wood- 
work. A single shop including all of 
these activities is know as a compre- 
hensive general shop. Sometime dur- 
ing grades 7, 8 and 9, all pupils are 
expected to experience work in each 
of these activities. Generally however, 
they do not participate in all of these 
activities in any one year. 

Where the pupil enrollment is 
large enough to require more than 
one shop, the six activities are di- 
vided between, or among, the shops. 
The pupils are then scheduled 
through «ll shops to complete a com- 
prehensive general shop equivalency. 
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This program is a prerequisite for all 
subsequent industrial arts courses. 

The senior high school program 
consists largely of general unit 
courses representative of the six in- 
dustries, such as general woodwork, 
general ceramics, and so forth. 

While these courses are each lim- 
ited to one field of work, such as 
woodwork, the content is exploratory 
in nature and may include several 
kinds of work in a particular field. 
For example: woodwork includes 
boatbuilding, carpentry, concrete 
form construction, furniture con- 
struction and upholstery, model mak- 
ing and _ pattern-making. Unit 
courses, limited to a single kind of 
work, such as machine shop, are 
offered where there is a demand for 
them. 


Constructive activities in elementary in- 
dustrial arts accelerates group learning. 


What Makes It Grow? 


Factors that contribute to the 
growth of industrial arts in New 
York State include a full-time state 
supervisory staff, close cooperation 
between the Bureau of Industrial 
Arts Education, vocational educa- 
tion, teacher education, and an active 
local teacher club program. Thirty- 
one teacher clubs, coordinated by a 
State Steering Committee for Indus- 
trial Arts, hold regular meetings of 
professional interest to members. 

New York State’s extensive indus- 
trial arts program involves the work 
of 654 departments of industrial 
arts, employing 2,323 teachers serv- 
ing more than one third million 
pupils enrolled in shop classes. One 
industrial arts department alone 
(New York City) reports 164,177 
pupils and employs 891 teachers. 


Schools Are 
Also for Adults 


Vocational-industrial education for 
adults employed in trades and indus- 


try has been an important phase of 
the total program in New York State 
for half a century. In 1904, the 
Board of Regents established an Edu- 
cational Extension Division to pro- 
vide educational opportunities for 
adults within the structure of the 
public school program. Today serv- 
ices in the public schools are devel- 
oped through cooperation with many 
public and private groups, such as, 
Division of Employment, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Department of Com- 
merce, industrial plants and manage- 
ment and labor organizations. 


During the past year over 125,000 
adults were assisted in their endeavor 
to prepare themselves for work in 
the trades or industry and to improve 
their work performance on the job 


Basic operations are presented through 
group demonstrations in the school shop. 


through organized classes. More than 
50,000 workers who are anxious to 
improve their job skills and knowl- 
edge are enrolled in occupational 
extension classes. 

Classes are conducted through the 
public schools in the fields of pre- 
employment training for adults, oc- 
cupational trade extension, arts and 
crafts and  avocational-industrial- 
education. Special services are avail- 
able to industry and other organiza- 
tions for management development 
and supervisory training. 

Related and supplemental instruc- 
tion for apprentices accounts for an- 
other large group of 14,000 adults, 
who, while learning their trades 
through on-the-job training, are pur- 
suing courses in the public schools 
to acquire the related technical 
knowledge that the job does not pro- 
vide. Beside industrial apprentices 
more than 4000 adults are registered 
in pre-employment training classes 
in preparation for industrial employ- 
ment. 
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The vocational arts and crafts pro- 
gram is designed to serve both poten- 
tial and practicing craftsmen. While 
this program is still in the develop- 
mental stage, more than 6,000 adults 
are enrolled in avocational classes to 
learn the use of hand tools, machines 
and the processing of craft materials. 

The “box score” as of this date for 
occupational extension and indus- 
trial services in New York State is: 
343 school districts conducting voca- 
tional-industrial classes, occupation- 
al extension classes offered in 145, 
apprenticeship training classes in 85, 
pre-employment classes in nine and 
vocational arts and crafts in four 
communities of the state. 


Private Vocational Schools 
Do Their Part 


In New York State there are 46 
state-licensed private trade schools 
offering instruction in more than 50 
vocational areas. The 62,000 stu- 
dents enrolled in these _ schools 
should prove ample evidence of the 
need they fulfill. The private voca- 
tional schools are responsible educa- 
tional ventures, in part because New 
York State has pioneered in regulat- 
ing, supervising and assisug its pri- 
vate trade schools since 1937. 

Anyone enrolling in one of New 
York’s private vocational schools can 
be assured that the school is licensed 
annually, that its director is certi- 
fied, and that its teachers meet mini- 
mum legal requirements. Trade ex- 
perience and professional prepara- 
tion are part of the qualifications. 

The Bureau of Vocational Curric- 
ulum Development and Industrial 
Teacher Training is responsible for 
offering the professional courses to 
meet these requirements. In the 
eight-year period just passed, 8160 
permits, original licenses and renewal 
licenses to teach have been issued 
and 607 temporary directors’ permits 
and licenses approved. 

The Bureau of Private Trade and 
Correspondence Schools grants ap- 
proval for licensing, and supervises 
operation of these schools, but takes 
no part in their promotion. The pro- 
fessional staff of the Bureau does 
maintain a continuing program of 
assistance through supervisor visits 
to check adherence to regulations, 
records, methods of instruction, and 
where necessary, make recommenda- 
tions for improvement of the school. 


Students from Everywhere 

After World War II, veterans com- 
posed the bulk of trainees in the pri- 
vate trade schools (100,000 in 1951). 
During the last four years, however, 
there has been a noticeable increase 
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in non-veteran students. Today 
courses given by New York State’s 
private vocational schools have been 
taken by persons from every state and 
territory in the Union as well as 
Venezuela, Sweden, Holland, Brazil, 
Italy, Germany, France and many 
others. An unusual case is that of 
wireless operator Oudshoom of the 
Royal Dutch Airlines KLM, who at- 
tended classes 25 hours a week and 
on weekends made a round trip by 
KLM to Holland. 


While the State’s regulatory power 
has done much to improve the qual- 
ity of private vocational schools, the 
directors and owners of these schools 
themselves, sparked by the Bureaus’ 
assistance, have worked to raise the 
professional level of their programs. 
The Private Vocational Schools’ Asso- 
ciation of New York is an organized 
effort to hold up the standard of 
these schools. 


Trade and Technical Education 
In the Public High Schools 


It is a long way back to Edison’s 
day when he developed the first suc- 


cessful incandescent lamp but, even 
then, the privately endowed Ney 
York Trade School was opening jt; 
doors to provide skilled workers 5 
important to the country’s develop. 
ment. New York State wrote into 
the education law in 1908 a provision 
for a system of general industrial and 
trade education in the public schoo}; 
of the state. 


Today, 40,000 boys are enrolled 
in trade courses, the most popular 
of which are electrical installation, 
machine shop, aviation mechanic, 
woodwork, printing, radio, sheet. 
metal, auto mechanics and commer. 
cial art. 


And the girls are not neglected, 
for 12,000 are learning to be beauti. 
cians, dressmakers, practical nurses, 
office assistants, commercial artists 
and other trades open to women. 


Nor are these students penalized 
educationally for their interest in a 
skilled occupation, for New York’ 
industrial and vocational schools are 
regular chartered high schools, with 
all the provisions enjoyed by the 
more traditional secondary school. 


This RCA television magnetic tape recorder used for the first 
transmission of a tape-recorded color TV program over com: 
mercial network facilities was developed by a seven-man team 
at David Sarnoff Research Center, Princeton, New Jersey, headed 
by Dr. Harry F. Olson and William D. Houghton. Mr. Houghton, 


below, is a New York 


State private vocational school graduate. 
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The Bureau of Trade and Tech- 
nical Education has the responsibil- 
ity of the development, organization 
and supervision. 

Day vocational-industrial courses 
in the secondary schools; vocational- 
technical courses in public high 
schools evening vocational-indus- 
trial courses which lead to high 
school diplomas; industrial cooper- 
ative work-study education; and part- 
time continuation school education. 

Vocational administrators in New 
York State, just as elsewhere, recog- 
nize the problem created by the slow 
learner. Several centers have organ- 
ied courses around the operative 
type of job requiring short units of 
instruction. Buffalo, Poughkeepsie, 
Troy, New York City and Bingham- 
ton have commendable programs for 
this purpose. New York City is plan- 
ning to make the 10th year explora- 
tory for some pupils. 

Both trade education and techni- 
cal education have almost reached 
boom proportions in New York. 
Eighteen high school now have tech- 
nical departments with several more 
in the planning stage. 

Two high schools, Brooklyn Tech- 
nical High School in New York City 
and the Hutchinson Central Techni- 
cal High School of Buffalo are de- 
voted entirely to technical education. 

Enrollment in industrial cooper- 
ative programs is on the increase, 
with many small communities find- 
ing that this plan provides an oppor- 
tunity for vocational preparation 
without the expense of elaborate 
shops and laboratories. At present 
31 schools are conducting industrial 
cooperative work-study programs. 

It is dificult to cover the extent of 
trade and technical education in 
New York State, the teacher prepara- 
tion, expanded curricula, the capital 
outlay for plants and equipment, the 
development of major departments 
in comprehensive high schools, the 
projected multi-million dollar vo- 
cational school expansion program 
in New York City, and the tremen- 
dous potentialities revealed by voca- 
tional surveys in Nassau, Suffolk and 
Erie Counties. All are part of a state- 
wide program. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 

Closely associated with the broad 
field of vocational education is New 
York’s program of rehabilitation for 
those who have occupational handi- 
Caps as a result of injury, illness or 
deformity. This agency, with a staff 
of about 200 persons operating from 
offices in ten major cities over the 
state is one of the Divisions reporting 
to the Assistant Commissioner of Vo- 
cational Education. 
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New York was among the first six 
states to develop a service for dis- 
abled workers as a result of the first 
Federal Rehabilitation Act passed in 





Beautiful scenes from New York 
State’s album of natural and man- 
made wonders appear between 
pp. 26-27, courtesy of the New York 
State Department of Commerce. 











1920. In those early years it was felt 
that the most effective method of 
aiding the physically handicapped to 
become employable was to train or 
retrain them along vocational lines. 
A comprehensive rehabilitation 
program must provide surgery, hos- 
pital care, medical treatment, pros- 
thetic appliances and artificial limbs, 
and all types of therapeutic services 
needed to reduce or compensate for 
the vocational limitations arising 
from disabling illnesses and injuries. 
At an average total cost of about 
$500 (much less than the cost of 
maintaining a person on minimal 
public assistance for a year) the Di- 
vision has been restoring to substan- 
tial, gainful employment some 3000 
to 4000 handicapped persons a year. 
Although the economic benefits to 
the individuals involved and to the 
community as a whole are obvious, 
this is not the full measure of the 
contributions made by this agency of 
the State Education Department. 


Working To gether 


Wherever there is common interest 
initiative, problems to solve, 


Technical students learn the use of pre- 
cision scales at Hutchinson Central Tech- 
nical High School, Buffalo, New York. 


and concern people have banded to- 
gether. In’ New York State the Vo- 
cational and Practical Arts Associa- 
tion with more than 2,200 members 
serves the common cause of all areas 
of vocational education, agriculture, 
home economics, industrial arts, bus- 
trade and technical and adult-voca- 
trade and technical and adult-vica- 
tional education. For the past 21 
years its conventions have been held 
in alternate sections of the state. Ad- 
ministrators, the State Education De- 
partment, labor, management, and 
business cooperate to make general 
and sectional meetings, workshops, 
and exhibits a valuable professional 
and social experience. 


The Association has sponsored 
numerous publications of value to 
teachers in areas not covered by other 
sources. Most of this material has 
found nationwide acceptance and 
use. For its members the Association 
publishes a quarterly magazine, 
VIEWPOINT, which serves as a news 
bulletin and market place for pro- 
fessional ideas. 

This is New York’s story of voca- 
tional and practical arts education; 
a story of size, numbers, variety, and 
success, with problems in proportion, 
and results that are encouraging and 
intriguing for the future. Only 
through careful organization, whole- 
hearted cooperation and outstanding 
leadership could the Empire State’s 
program be developed. This formula 
still provides the guiding policy 
which continually works to improve 
the old and adjust to the new. 


TRA 


A group in practical nursing at Trott 
Vocational High School, Niagara Falls. 








as Oe WUD SOME Pow’R the giftie gie 
us, to see ourselves as others 
see us.” This old, familiar quota- 
tion has had its effect upon the ac- 
tions and lives of individuals through 
many years. It is still being used 
today; in fact, a visitor to DECA’s 
headquarters in Washington would 
-find the quotation prominently dis- 
‘played on the wall. The philosophy 
of the quotation has had a tremen- 
dous effect during the last two years 
upon the outstanding growth of the 
Distributive Education Clubs of 
America. 


For the youngest of our 


reflects this same philosophy down to 
the last detail. 

Externally, DECA started out on 
the assumption that no “outsider” 
had ever heard of the organization, 
its students, or its purposes. Its 
program of public relations has been 
carefully planned and is being exe- 
cuted under similar supervision. In- 
formation processed to any associa- 
tion or business concern is slow and 
thorough, starting with the distribu- 
tive education program itself. DECA 
feels that clubs have definite place in 
the vocational programs, and it is 


vocational youth groups 


maximum service to the local club 
anda individual and external publicity 


are keynotes re 


Back in 1953 DECA took a look 
at itself and decided that it had been 
an infant long enough. It was time 
to grow up and take its place among 
the outstanding youth movements 
in America. Although DECA off- 
cials are careful to point out that 
the growth is just beginning, it is 
obvious to all interested observers 
that DECA is already a firmly estab- 
lished, going concern. 


In developing a program for 
“growing up,” DECA officials at- 
tempted, literally, to see themselves 
as others saw them—and they weren’t 
happy with what they saw. Here 
was a youth movement with a tre- 
mendous potentiality, both to the 
students and to the field of distribu- 
tion, that was almost unknown out- 
side the field of vocational educa- 
tion. 


Of all its alternatives, DECA chose 
to plan its growth on a slow but 
thorough basis. It divided its plan 
of action into two sections; internal 
publicity and programming and in- 
forming the business world of its 
current operation and its tremen- 
dous plans for the future. 


Internally, DECA has concen- 
trated its efforts on being of maxi- 
mum service to the local club and 
the individual members. It has 
placed major emphasis on projects 
which would be of direct benefit to 
the individual distributive educa- 
tion student. Its publications, proj- 
ects, contests and awards are geared 
to the individual on the local level. 
Its extensive program for the future 
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DECA 


Grows 


DECA announces with regret the re- 
signation of Executive Secretary George 
M. Stone who left D. C. September 1 to 
go to New York City as Director of 
Education, National Sales Executives. 


busily at work emphasizing the role 
of the club in many areas. 


Realizing that the product itself 
is the best selling tool available, 
DECA has used its members and its 
national officers at every occasion 
where it has been possible to sub. 
stitute a student for an adult. |r 
wants the students to represent them. 
selves and has found that this sys. 
tem of representation has never 
failed on any occasion thus far. 


The results of this careful plan- 
ning and programming during the 
past two years have been overwhelm. 
ing. In fact, from a results stand. 
point, DECA is well over a year 
ahead of its original plan. The 
growth by membership both in states 
and individual memberships, is on 
a steady increase. Response from 
the students toward this “new 
DECA” has been most gratifying. 


In the publications field, DECA 
has walked off with highest com- 
mendations and recognition wher- 
ever it has displayed its works. Its 
magazine, THE DISTRIBUTOR, has taken 
on a completely new format and is 
in effect a Time or Newsweek maga- 
zine on the high school level. DECA 
has definite plans for making THE 
DISTRIBUTOR one of the foremost pub- 
lications for high school students. 


The favorable reaction of business 
concerns to the club organization 
can best be described through a 
summary of DECA’s national con- 
ventions. In 1954, the national con- 
vention attracted two out-of-state 
businessmen during the four-day 
schedule of activities. This year, 
planes and trains had their hands 
full ushering businessmen into the 
Richmond, Va. convention site from 
all over the nation. The list of 
speakers at the convention appears to 
have been lifted out of Who’s Who 
in America. 


DECA’s growth is not the result of 
an accident. Its future role is un- 
contestable because its leaders have 
always practiced that which they 
preached in the classroom: Take a 
good product, market it to the best 
of your ability, obtain the confidence 
of your customer, and make sure the 
end result is beneficial to everyone 
concerned. 


In this modern era, he who stands 
still slips behind. There is little 
doubt that this will ever be said 
about the Distributive Education 
Clubs of America. 
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RESENTED HERE 1s the complete 
Preport of the findings of the 
AVA Needs and Services Commit- 
ie. With James R. D. Eddy as 
Chairman, this committee conduct- 
ed a nationwide, comprehensive 
survey last spring in order to deter- 
mine the preferences of the AVA 
membership in the conduct and 
planning of Association work. 


Public Relations 


Response to the questionnaire 
dearly showed that AVA needs to 
strengthen its public relations pro- 
gram. Specifically the survey 
showed: 

Present services of AVA on legisla- 
tion are generally rated “satisfac- 
tory” but “more emphasis” is de- 
sired. It would appear that most 
members recognize the necessity 
of maintaining effective legislative 
activities. 

Cooperative services with the U. S. 
Office of Education, other govern- 
mental agencies, other national 
education organizations, labor- 
management organizations and 
state vocational associations rate 
“satisfactory” but “more emphas- 
is’ is desired. The tabulation 
showed a strong desire that the 
AVA give “more emphasis” to 
rendering cooperative services to 
state vocational associations. 

“More emphasis” should be given to 
AVA official representation at 
state meetings. Comments made by 
respondents emphasized the need 
for closer relationships between 
AVA and state vocational associa- 
tions. 

An overwhelming majority (22 to 1 
proportion) indicated that AVA 
should add an “Information and 
News Service” for national maga- 
zines and local publications, to 
provide articles promoting voca- 
tional education. 


Recommendations 
In view of this indicated need, it is 

recommended that: 

AVA inaugurate and conduct, to the 
extent that is feasible, regional or 
area schools or work conferences 
for state association officers each 
year, and use every other means at 
its command to effect a closer 
working relationship with state 
associations and to keep members 
better informed about AVA activ- 
ities. 

An “Information and News Service” 
be inaugurated and conducted, to 
the extent that is feasible, to pro- 
vide articles promoting vocational 
education for national magazines 
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AVA ANSWERS 
AVA QUESTIONS 


and local publications. Such serv- 
ices may provide radio scripts, 
news releases for local papers, in- 
formation for talks and addresses, 
and information for articles on 
vocational education for use in 
nationwide non-vocational publi- 
cations. 

AVA devise ways and means of stim- 
ulating the use of the excellent 
AVA _ publication “Your Public 
Relations” by vocational teachers 
and other local and state voca- 
tional personnel. 

AVA continue and improve, wher- 
ever possible, its cooperative rela- 
tionships with other national or- 
ganizations and agencies. 


Research and Study 


The AVA members replying to the 
questionnaire overwhelmingly _ re- 
vealed that AVA should: 

Conduct study projects. 

Obtain more funds for conducting 
study projects. 

Make more cooperative studies with 
other educational groups. 

Seek funds from foundations to fur- 
ther the program. 


Recommendations 


In light of the findings from this 
study, the following recommenda- 
tions are made: 

AVA should continue to sponsor 
worthwhile research in the field of 
vocational education. 

AVA should make more cooperative 
studies, in so far as possible, with 
other educational groups. 

AVA should provide assistance in 
planning state stuy .2s. 

AVA should continue efforts to se- 
cure funds from other sources to 
further the program of research 
and study. 


The AVA budget should be _ in-. 


creased to provide travel for teach- 





ers to participate in some of these 
studies. 


American V ocational Journal 


Replies to this section of the 
questionnaire revealed that: 
Respondents are pretty well satisfied 

with the general articles and the 

emphasis placed upon them. 

Approximately the same number of 
replies indicated that more em- 
phasis should be placed on articles 
dealing with each service as indi- 
cated this was now satisfactory. 

Over half of the respondents would 
like to see more emphasis on ar- 
ticles by teachers for teachers. 

Nearly three fourths want more em- 
phasis on articles useful to the 
teachers. 

The majority felt that advertising 
was satisfactory. 

There is an interest in more biblio- 
graphies in the following order: 
Research and Studies, Audio Vis- 
ual Aids, Books and Manuals. 

Very few respondents wanted to dis- 
continue any features. 

In all cases except one, more people 
voted for more emphasis on all 
items on the questionnaire rather 
than for less. 


Recommendations 


The following recommendations are 
made: 

The same emphasis on general ar- 
ticles should be retained. 

More emphasis should be given to 
the sections of each service. 

There should be more articles au- 
thored by teachers. 

More care should be given to screen- 
ing articles for their practical use- 
fulness to teachers. 

The present advertising _ policy 
should continue. 

More emphasis should be given to 
the publication of bibliographies, 
especially research and studies. 
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Bulletins, Pamphlets and Studies 


Almost two-fifths of the respondents 
have not received any AVA bulle- 
tins, pamphlets and studies. 

Despite this act, respondents over- 
whelmingly say that this work 
should be continued. 

Over three-fourths of the members 
included in the study feel that the 
work in this area should be ex- 
panded. 

Two-thirds of those responding to 
the study felt that funds should be 
sought to provide each member, 
without charge, one copy of each 
publication. 


Recommendations 


Recommendations of this commit- 
tee are as follows: 

The AVA should expand its publica- 
tion of bulletins, pamphlets and 
studies. 

One copy of each AVA publication 
should be provided free upon 
written request from the individ- 
ual member. 

The committee makes these further 
suggestions in regard to AVA’s 
program of publications: 

A study should be made of the pos- 
sibility of a reader reaction survey 
of the JouRNAL to obtain a more 
thorough picture than we have 
discovered here. 

Journats should be given wider dis- 
tribution, especially to those out- 
side the field of vocational educa- 
tion, by such means as allowing 
special gift subscription rates. 

Exhibits at the national and state 
educational meetings should be 
used to acquaint people with AVA 
publications. 


Convention 


There was general agreement that 
the conventions have been successful. 
Over one half of the members an- 
swering have never attended an AVA 
convention. Many individual com- 
ments expressed a desire to have 
meetings more centralized and not at 
the corners of the nation. More 
wanted more of the pupil type of 
exhibits. Some felt that exhibits 
could represent all services much 
better. Specifically, the following 
points were brought out: 

There was feeling of satisfaction with 

“big name” speakers selected. 
Approximately one-half felt that 

more emphasis should be given to 

speeches of a vocational nature. 

Satisfaction was expressed by over 
half with general education speak- 
ers. 
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There was decided feeling that more 
emphasis should be placed on 
panel and group participation. 

There was a desire for more emphas- 
is on joint meetings between serv- 
ices. 

Over one-third of the respondents 
wanted more emphasis on sectional 
meetings. 

Two-thirds were satisfied with the 
banquet. There was a strong feel- 
ing that there should be less em- 
phasis on this activity. 

More emphasis on the reception was 
requested. 

More emphasis was requested on 
tours during the convention. 

Nearly two-thirds were satisfied with 
the exhibits. 

Nearly three-fourths would like to 
have AVA publish Proceedings of 
the Convention. 


Location 


Nearly all favored retaining the 
present system of rotation. 

Nearly three-fourths favored region- 
al conventions at three to five year 
intervals. 


Recommendations 


In light of the conclusions listed 
above, the Committee recommends 
that: 

There should be more vocational 
emphasis in general meetings. 

The panel or group participation 
type of meeting should be encour- 
aged. 

The annual banquet should receive 
less emphasis and the type of pro- 
gram should be of a less serious 
nature. 

The present method of rotating 
meetings should be maintained. 
Further study should be made as to 
the advisability of regional conven- 
tions in light of the strong feel- 
ings expressed to have meetings 
more centralized and not at the 

corners of the nation. 

A further study should be made to 
determine the desirability for pub- 
lishing high lights of meetings. 


General 


A high percentage of the question- 
naires were completed by teachers 
at the local level. 

The distribution of membership 
years varied from 1 to 48 years. 
The majority of the people re- 
sponding have been AVA members 
for over 5 years. 

The average member responding be- 
longed to four educational associ- 
ations and paid an average of 


$5.00 a year per association. 


than hall abet Ase 
responding belonged to renee 


Recommendations 


After studying all the returns and 
suggestions, the committee has the 
following comments and _ recom. 
mendations: 


The committee feels it is a matter 
of grave concern for AVA that 
only 20 per cent of the member; 
receiving questionnaires  r. 
sponded. 


The committee feels that there js 
a general lack of knowledge 
about the purposes and benefits 
of AVA membership on the part 
of the teacher members. 


Approximately $1.00 per member 
increase in dues is necessary to 
continue present services. (Last 
year it was necessary to appeal 
for $1.00 per member contribu- 
tions to meet financial obliga- 
tions.) Another $1.00 per mem. 
ber will help meet rising costs 
and a minimum extension of 
services. "The committee feels 
since dues are $2.00 less than 
the average $5.00 for other or- 
ganizations, they are out of line. 
It is recommended that AVA 

ues Increased to $5.00-in 
or Most nec. 
essary services. 

The committee feels that every el: 
fort should be made to have the 
teacher-member involved in all 
activities of the association. 


It is the feeling of the committee 
that AVA is undergoing, and 
must continue to undergo, a 
transition from a rather tightly 
knit headquarters and top Tevel 
association to a professional aso- 
Ciation in_which the member 
take a more active part. Tris 
the opinion of the committee 
that_the association should in- 
volve itself more in long range 
planning of a_professional Tit 
ture rather than confining itself 
primarily to Tegislative matters. 

The AVA ‘Should enceurage more 
teachers to attend the national 
convention and_ participate i 
its activities. 

Local associations should help 
familiarize its members with the 
benefits of AVA membership. 

The AVA should coordinate its 
activities with other national ed- 
ucation groups. 

A study should be made to deter 
mine the feasibility of obtaining 
more. Tecations for_the 
convention. ) 

a 
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1955 CONVENTION PLANS 


rLANTIC City, AMeEriIcaA’s world- 

famed playground, will welcome 
AVA members for the second time 
when the 49th annual vocational 
meeting goes into first general session 
Tuesday, December 6, at 7 pm. 


Governor Robert B. Meyner of 
New Jersey will offer the keynote ad- 
dress at the opening meeting. Other 
general speakers will include Billie 
Davis, noted author of J Was a Hobo 
Kid, and Arthur Motley, President, 
Parade, who will be the main speaker 
at the annual banquet December 8.. 

As a unique feature, general ses- 
sions this year will include messages 
from six young people. Appearing 
before an AVA convention for the 
first time will be representatives of 
DECA, the Future Business Leaders 
of America, the FHA, the FFA, the 
trade and industrial education clubs, 
and the industrial arts students. 

Registration will begin Sunday, 
December 4, at 1 pm in the lobby of 
the Haddon Hall. The Haddon’s 
huge office and lounge floors will 
display a record number of commer- 
cal and educational exhibits 
throughout convention week. 


While space does not permit a 
complete review of the multitudin- 
ous plans already set for Atlantic 
City, presented here are brief sum- 
maries of many of the fine programs 
that will doubtless attract more AVA 
members than ever before! 


Agricultural Education 


Owen E. Kiser, New Jersey State 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education 
and Program Chairman for this divi- 
‘ion, says an interesting program for 
agricultural educators is being devel- 
oped through the help of a commit- 
ee of representatives of state super- 
visors, teacher trainers, and ag 
teachers (NVATA). 


Executive Committee meetings of 
NVATA will begin Thursday, De- 
cember 1 at 1:00 pm. Additional 
Executive Committee meetings are 
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scheduled for 7:00 pm, December 1, 
8:00 am, 1:00 pm, and 8:00 pm Fri- 
day, December 2, with S. F. Peterson, 
in charge. 

NVATA’s first general session will 
convene Saturday, December 3, 8:30- 
12 noon. Regional meetings are set 
for from 1:00-5:00 pm on Dec. 3. The 
“U Asked For It” program is planned 
for the second general session at 7:00 

m. The third general session is 
scheduled for 1:30-4:30 pm Sunday, 
December 4. 


In order to provide time for pro- 
gramming, it was found necessary to 
start the program for the Agricul- 
tural Education Division a day earl- 
ier than the convention proper. 

On Monday, December 5, the 
NVATA will have a breakfast at 7:00 
am. 


At 9:00 am the first program for 
all groups will include a review of 
the activities of 1955 and some hints 
of what is ahead in 1956 (R. E. Bass, 
AVA Vice President for Agricultural 
Education, W. T. Spanton, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education Chief of Agricul- 
tural Services, and S. F. Peterson.) 
This will be followed by a keynote 
address and a talk on good teaching. 


Re gistration 
Re gulations 


AVA members should read care- 
fully the unanimous ruling of the 
AVA Executive Committee on con- 
vention registration. 

“Effective with the November 1954 
Convention all persons showing 
credentials of AVA membership shall 
pay a $2.00 registration fee. All 
other vocaitonal and practical arts 
personnel without membership cre- 
dentials shall be required to pur- 
chase a direct membership of $4.00 
and in addition pay the regular reg- 
istration fee of $2.00. All other per- 
sons with the exception of exhibitors, 
specially invited guests, and program 
participants, shall be required to pay 
a registration fee of $2.00.” 


On Monday, December 5, at 1:30 
pm, Dr. G. K. Ekstrom, University of 
Missouri, will discuss the importance 
of good public relations for agricul- 
tural educators and he will be fol- 
lowed by an able speaker on the im- 
portant subject of farm safety. All 
committees will meet from 3:30-5:30 
pm and the Agricultural Executive 
Council will meet at 8:00 pm. 


Tuesday morning the agricultural 
division will visit commercial and 
educational exhibits. 


At noon a luncheon meeting spon- 
sored by the Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company will convene. 

An AVA committee that is study- 
ing Secretary Ezra Benson’s low-in- 
come farm family program will 
comprise a panel Tuesday afternoon 
for a discussion of the implications 
of this report to vocational educa- 
tion. Everyone is invited to attend. 

The annual Sears, Roebuck Foun- 
dation tour is the special feature for 
Wednesday. It will include interest- 
ing farm areas, historical places and 
the McGuire Air Base. Details will 
be handled by A. L. James, Eastern 
Director of Public Relations for the 
Sears, Roebuck Foundation. 


Breakfasts for supervisors, teacher 
trainers and NVATA groups are 
planned for Thursday, 7:00-8:45 am. 


The Research Committee will pre- 
sent an interesting program Thurs- 
day morning, 9:00-12 noon and the 
International Harvester Company 
will entertain at luncheon on that 
day for all state supervisors, teacher 
trainers and vo-ag teachers. Thurs- 
day afternoon will be devoted to 
committee reports and a_ business 
meeting. 


Business Education 


New developments in all aspects of 
business education will be reported 
at the various divisional meetings for 
this group according to announce- 
ments from Program Chairman Dr. 
Joseph Gruber who is Director of 
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Business Education for the New York 
City public school system. 


Among the subject areas to be con- 
sidered are shorthand, typewriting, 
clerical practice, filing, bookkeeping, 
business law, business arithmetic, 
and supervision of business educa- 
tion as well as new developments in 
public relations as applied to school 
—business cooperation. The overall 
design of the business education 
meetings will be to facilitate the ex- 
change of current views among 
teachers, supervisors, and _business- 
men who will attend. 


Each divisional meeting will in- 
clude brief presentations on recent 
developments by a panel of four out- 
standing educators or businessmen, 
followed by a general discussion with 
maximum audience participation. 


Other special events include a 
joint business education—distribu- 
tive education luncheon; a meeting 
of the business education policy 
planning committee; and the annual 
business meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Business Education Su- 
pervisors. A record attendance is ex- 
pected. 


Distributive Education 


Harry Q. Packer, Delaware State 
Supervisor of Distributive and Busi- 
ness Education, and Program Chair- 
man for Distributive Education, an- 
nounces the completion of all pre- 
liminary planning. 

Opening December 6 at 9:00 am, 
the first presentation for distributive 
educators will be a DECA meeting 
with the Executive Secretary (to be 
announced) in charge. In the after- 
noon, at 2:30, the National Associa- 
tion of State Supervisors of Distribu- 
tive Education will convene with M. 
J. DeBenning, Oklahoma State Su- 
pervisor, as chairman. Dr. M. D. 
Mobley, AVA Executive Secretary, 
will speak on Financing Distributive 
Education Programs. 


K. Otto Logan, Washington State 
Supervisor of Distributive Education 
will chair a meeting on How to De- 
velop Better Public Relations De- 
cember 7 at 2:00 pm. Co-chairman is 
Dr. Albert DuMond, Head, Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


On December 8 from 9:00-11:30 
am Marguerite M. Loos, Ohio State 
Supervisor of Distributive Education 
will head a meeting on the use of 
AVA evaluative criteria in develop- 
ing better DE programs. L. Y. Eaton, 


Oregon State Supervisor of DE will 
serve as Assistant Chairman. 

The annual distributive and busi- 
ness education joint luncheon is 
scheduled for 12:30 on the 8th. In 
the afternoon, at 2:00 pm Plasco G. 
Moore, Texas State. Supervisor of 
Distributive Education has How to 


Develop Better Instructional Activi- 


ties and Materials in Distributive 
Education as the topic for a meeting. 
Laura Nicholson, State Supervisor 
in Montana, will assist. 

The improvement of cooperative 
training stations as well as coordina- 
tion practices will be discussed on 
December 9 at 9:00 am when James 
A. Dorsey, Connecticut State Super- 
visor will be in charge with the as- 





AVA Wives, 
especially for you! 


A fashion show and tea have been 
arranged for Tuesday, Dec. 6, at 4 
pm at the Haddon Hall through the 
courtesy of the Advance Pattern 
Company of New York City accord- 
ing to an announcement from N. J. 
State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Verna Danley. 

Miss Danley says: “Everyone is in- 
vited and | believe it will be a very 
enjoyable affair. 

“1 am also planning a ‘Dutch 
Treat Luncheon for the Ladies’ at 
which there will be door prizes.’ 

Further plans for AVA wives will 
be announced later. 











sistance of Mrs. Alice F. Pipkin, 
Georgia State Supervisor. 


Keynote speakers and panels of 
discussants for these programs are 
being appointed and will be an- 
nounced in November. 


Guidance 


The guidance program for the 
1955 AVA Convention will feature a 
regional conference for the Associa- 
tion of State Supervisors of Guidance 
Services and Counselor Trainers with 
President Dr. Emery Kennedy (Di- 
rector of Guidance Services, Kansas 
State Teachers College) presiding. 
Program Chairman is Franklin Con- 
nolly, New Jersey State Supervisor of 
Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance. 


Persons slated to speak include Dr. 
Donald E. Super, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Dr. Frank L. 
Sievers, Chief, Guidance and Pupil 
Personnel Section, U. S. Office of 


Education; Dr. Joseph E. Strobel, 
New York State Assistant Commis. 
sioner for Vocational Education and 
Edna Amidon, Chief, Home [cono. 
mics Education Service, U. S. Office 
of Education. 


Three separate guidance meetings 
are scheduled. Topics for discussion 
are: How Guidance and Trade and 
Industrial Education Can Help Each 
Other; How Guidance and Home 
Economics Can Help Each Other: 
and Guidance Develops Human Re. 
sources. 


The planning committee feels that 
trade and industrial education and 
guidance, as well as home economics 
education and guidance have a great 
deal to offer each other and that 
these meetings will enable leaders in 
all three fields to promote inter. 
relationships and understanding. 


Home Economics 


With Alma Bentley, South Caro. 
lina State Supervisor of Home Eco. 
nomics Education as Program Chair- 
man, divisional meetings for this 
group will be themed The Role of 
Home Economics in the Expanding 
Program of Education for Home and 
Family Life. Three interesting ses- 
sions have been arranged. 


Highlights of the opening session 
Wednesday, December 7, will be a 
talk by Dr. Helen Hurd, Head, Socio- 
logy Department, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, on changes in American living: 
and a symposium on the implications 
for expanding the program for home 
and family living that will be led by 
Dr. Bernice Mallory, Assistant Chief, 
Home Economics Education Service, 
U. S. Office of Education. 


The afternoon session will feature 
Dr. Stephen Corey, Professor of Edv- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who will discuss: The 
Role of Action Research in Curricu- 
lum Improvement. Dr. Beulah Coon, 
Specialist for Research and _ Studies 
in Home Economics Education, U. $. 
Office of Education, will lead a sym- 
posium. 


The emphasis Thursday morning 
will focus on the role of varied com- 
munications in interpreting an ex 
panding program of home and fam- 
ily living through TV, newspaper, 
and movies. Ways of Improving 
Methods of Interpreting the Home 
Economics Program will be dis- 
cussed. 


Dorothy Lawson, New York Stat 
Supervisor of Home Economics and 
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Chairman for the Supervisors sec- 
tion meeting reports plans for dis- 
cussions of these topics: Significant 
Problems in Supervision of Home- 
making Education; Effective Prac- 
tices in Evaluation; Developing 
family Living Programs for Boys 
and Girls; and Trends in Junior 
High School Ho.nemaking Programs. 


Mrs. Anna Schneider, Toms River, 
N. J., teacher, is Chairman of the 
vocational homemaking teachers ses- 
sion. Mrs. Schneider has planned 
the program on the theme, Manage- 
ment Means Peace of Mind. 


Appearing before the teachers will 
be Dr. Henrietta Fleck, Dean, Home 
Economics Education, New York 
University; Mrs. Margot Herzog, 
Fashion Director, Cotton Council of 
America; and Triva Kaufman, Su- 
pervisor of Homemaking Education, 
New York. A panel will be devoted 
to teaching management. 


The teacher-trainers program, ar- 
ranged by a committee with Dr. 
Louise Fernandez, Home Economics 
Education, New York University, as 
Chairman will be themed The Crea- 
live Role of the Homemaking Teach- 
er — Emphasizing Implications for 
Teacher Education. Speakers will be 
Dean Ralph Pickett, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University and 
Merna Sample, University of the 
State of New York. 


Industrial Arts 


Programs featuring speakers from 
all sections of the nation have been 
arranged for the industrial arts divi- 
sion under the direction of Program 
Chairman John Smith, New Jersey 
State Supervisor of Industrial Arts. 


A session on television for indus- 
trial arts will include a live demon- 
stration of a school TV show to be 
followed by an analysis of the pro- 
duction. TV experts will head a 
question and answer period. 


The Place of Drafting and Plan- 
ning in the Industrial Arts Curricu- 


lum will be the topic for another 
session. 


Of particular interest should be 
the plans for demonstrations in a 
number of new areas—fibre glass, 
expanded metals, new adhesives, and 


metal bending and forming equip- 
ment. 


Project design and selection will 
have the attention of four speakers 
who are representative leaders and 
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Auto 
Mechanics 
Special 


The theme of the auto mechanics 
meeting on Thursday, December 8, 
will be New Ideas in Automotive In- 
struction. A revised edition of the 
manual Standards for Automotive 
Service Instruction in Schools will be 
released. Sections to be added to the 
revised manual on phases of auto- 
mobile mechanics training will pro- 
vide the subjects to be discussed by 
men from schools and the automotive 
industry. Cooperative training pro- 
grams, service work performed in the 
school shops, and competition for 
senior students are included in the 
new material. Each of these subjects 
will be discussed by two men with 
experience in these areas. 

On Wednesday, December 7th, 
automotive mechanics teachers will 
be guests of the General Motors Cor- 
poration at a tour and luncheon at 
the new General Motors training 
center in Moorstown, New Jersey. 
Buses will be provided for trans- 
portation. 











capable designers in four different 
areas of interest. 

Tomorrow’s teachers will be dis- 
cused by a teacher-trainer and a su- 
pervisor, with panel discussions fol- 
lowing each presentation. 

Mr. Smith says a great number of 
men who are vitally interested in in- 
dustrial arts have helped in planning 
these programs. 

“Through the efforts of those who 
planned and those who will partici- 
pate a worthwhile program focused 
on professional improvement in va- 
rious phases is promised.” 


Trade and Industrial Education 


Dr. Lawrence Borosage, Associate 
Professor, Vocational Education, 
Michigan State University, and Pro- 
gram Chairman for Trade and In- 
dustrial Education, says the changing 
complexion of industry and its im- 
plications for vocational education 
will be reflected in the convention 
programs for this division. The gen- 
eral meeting on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 7, will feature J. F. Sieger, Su- 
pervisor, Training Section, Ford Mo- 
tor Co., and Nate Weinberg, Direc- 
tor of Research, UAW-CIO, who will 
speak on Automation and Its Effect 
on Industrial Education. Dr. William 


Hawley, Michigan State University, 
is organizing the program and will 
serve as discussion leader. 


A second program, a joint meetng 
for the agricultural and trade and 
industrial divisions, will concern it- 
self with the potent Benson report: 

Development of Agriculture’s Hu- 
man Resources—A Report on Prob- 
lems of Low Income Farmers. Lead- 
ers in both fields. will-present views 
on the implications for vocational 
education. 


Other scheduled meetings in- 
clude: A National Overview of 
Management and Supervisory 
Training as Provided by the States, 
planned for Thursday morning by 
Dr. Nelson Murbach, Director of 
Occupational Extension and Indus- 
trial Services, New York State, who 
will reveal research findings con- 
cerned with types of services offered 
by the states in this area. 


The Women’s Section, under the 
direction of Ruth Dunwoody, Vice 
Principal, Mergenthaler Vocational 
Technical High School, Baltimore, 
will hold three meetings. Winifred 
Holmes, Assistant Director, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, will speak on 
New Horizons for Women Who 
Work. Practical nurse training and 
You Are a Better Teacher Than 
You Think are the central themes for 
two other meetings. 


The National Association of. In- 
dustrial Teacher Educators will fea- 
ture Dr. John Furbay, Director, Air 
World Education, Trans-World Air- 
lines, Inc., who will speak on Edu- 
cation in the Air and the Atomic 
Age. The National Council of Local 
School Administrators will discuss at 
one of their meetings the National 
Manpower Council’s Report: A 
Policy for Skilled Manpower, featur- 
ing Dale L. Hiestand, a member of 
the Council, Columbia University. 


On Friday a series of meetings are 
planned of special interest to teachers 
in specific trade fields. These will in- 
clude an automotive meeting, chaired 
by Harold S. Bostwick, Coordinator, 
Dobbins Vocational Technical High 
School, Philadelphia,, Pa., training 
for the radio, electronics, and tele- 
vision industry, planned by A. Cou- 
mont, Radio - Electronics-Television 
Manufacturers Association; and 
graphic arts education planned by 
Samuel Burt, Executive Secretary, In- 
ternational Graphic Arts Education 
Association. 


Two luncheons will be scheduled 
by private groups, the National 
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Standard Parts Association and the 
Automotive - Industry - Education 
Group. 


Special Meetings 


Dr. Ablett Flury, New Jersey As- 
sistant Commissioner of Education 
in Charge of Curriculum and Re- 
search, is Chairman of the program, 
for general administrators. Dr. Flury 
“has developed plans as thé result of 
questioning many administrators 
about interesting problems at the 
local level. His is_ program will deal 
with Patterns of Cooperative “Devel- 
opment in Vocational and General 
Secondary Education and techniques 
for more effective coordination and 
supervision of special subject areas 
such as vocational education, busi- 
ness education, and industrial arts. 

Plans for academic teachers have 
been made by Benjamin Shapiro, 
Curriculum Coordinator, Middlesex 
County Vocational and Technical 
High Schools. Scheduled for Thurs- 
day, December 8, at 2:00 pm, the 
program will be opened with a 
speech by Dr. Nancy F. Young, 
Reading Consultant, Bureau of Cur- 
riculum Research, New York City 
public schools. Other speakers are 
David W. Hill, Training Supervisor, 
Hercules Power Co., Parlin, N. J., 
and Harry Lewis, Coordinator, Cur- 
riculum Development, New York 
City Schools Bureau of Curriculum. 

The American Technical Educ. 
Assoc. will feature an address by Roy 
Fugal, Manager, Employment Prac- 
tices Division, General Electric Com- 
pany of New York City Monday 
morning, December 5. Lorenzo E. 
Peterson, Vice President of ATEA 
and Director of the Technical Divi- 
sion of Weber College, Ogden, Utah 
will be Chairman. 

Dr. Franklin J. Keller, Program 
Chairman for International Educa- 
tion and Chairman of AVA’s Inter- 
national Education Committee says 
that productive work; sound train- 
ing for competence; food, shelter, 
and clothing are all indispensable 
needs in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world. The troubled 
areas are those where the people, 
through no fault of their own, have 
not caught up with the latest tech- 
niques. It is upon these troublous 
regions that the Committee will con- 
centrate during the Atlantic City 
Convention. 

John A. McCarthy, Chief Advisor 
of the Penn State Team, will tell 
about his work in Taiwan (For- 
mosa) where the educators are be- 
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ginning to express an interest in the 
comprehensive high school. Dr. 
Franklin J. Keller, Howard A. Cam- 
pion, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, Los Angeles, and Harold C. 
Conkle, instructor of anthropology 
at Columbia University will report 
especially on technical education in 
the Philippines. 

With Janet J. Shock, New Jersey 
State School Lunch Supervisor, as 
Chairman, school lunch people will 
be offered a panel on improving 
school lunch through vocational edu- 
cation. Alta B. Atkinson, Director of 
Food Service, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, will serve as mod- 
erator. In addition, Robert  T. 
Stoner, Pennsylvania State Director 
of Vocational Education will present 
an overall view of training needs for 
school lunch programs, and a panel 
will discuss the various types of train- 
ing in practice-workshops, in-service 
training, technical institutes courses, 
foods courses for pupils. Panel mem- 
bers are: Mrs. Blanche Dornfield, 
Foods Instructor, Middlesex County 
Vocational Girls School, Wood- 
bridge, N. J.; Mary M. Griffin, Su- 
pervisor of Home Economics in 
charge of lunchrooms, Newark, N. J.; 
Mrs. Laura Mach, dietitian, Clifton 
High School, Clifton, N. J.; Mrs. 
Bertha Olsen, Home Economist, Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition and Home 


Economics, U. S$. Department of 


Agriculture; and Mrs. Carolyn Addi- 
son, nutritionist, American Red 
Cross, Newark, N. J. 

J. E. TePoorten, Chairman of the 
Safety Education Program and Co- 
ordinator, Wisconsin Schools of Vo- 
cational and Adult Education, an- 
nounces plans for a program that 
will feature representatives from 


Key figures in AVA pre-convention planning are, I. to r.: 


agriculture, business education, dis. 
tributive education, home econom. 
ics, industrial arts, teacher education, 
and trade and industrial education, 
The time will be arranged so that as 
many persons as possible from these 
fields will be able to schedule at. 
tendance. 

School Board members wil! meet 
Thursday afternoon, December 8, 
with The School Board’s Responsi- 
bility for Vocational and Specialized 
Educational Areas as a topic to be 
presented by New Jersey State Direc. 
tor of Vocational Education Dr, 
Albert E. Jochen and Earl R. Stivers 
who is connected with the Morris 
Hills Regional High School. 

Offered for the first time will be a 
special session on Educational TV 
that is planned by William fF, 
Rasche, Director, Milwaukee Voca- 
tional and Adult schools. Scheduled 
for all day Thursday, this presenta- 
tion, which will deal with ETV and 
its relationship to vocational educa- 
tion, is arranged for the interest of 
all divisions. Ralph Steetle, Director 
of Educational Television, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will be one of the keynote 
speakers. 

The AVA Executive Committee 
encourages the scheduling of special 
meetings for state groups. 

This year for the first time the 
state associations of Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania are going to have meetings. 
The Pennsylvania people will devote 
their time to a discussion of plans for 
the AVA convention that is sched- 
uled for Philadelphia in 1957. 

Breakfasts, luncheons and many 
other affairs will combine to make 
AVA Convention week a full sched- 
ule of good fellowship, professional 
growth, and_ progress. 


Lentz D. Gold, Secretary: 


Business Manager, Atlantic City Board of Education; Mrs. Mary E. Oberholzer, 
Atlantic City Director of Vocational and Adult Education, and Convention Co- 
Chairman; Alfred Saseen, Atlantic City Schools Supt. and Convention Chairman. 
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Agricultural Safety Equipment 
Willson Products, Inc. 
211 Thorn Street 
Reading, Pa. 
Animal Feeds 
General Mills, Inc. 
400 Second Avenue, South 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Animal & Poultry Pharmaceuticals 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc. 
Myerstown, Pa. 
Asbestos-Cement Siding 
The Ruberoid Co. 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, N. Y. 
Beekeeper’s Equipment 
Dadaus & Sons, Inc. 
Hamilton, Ill. 
Belt & Bucket Elevators 
J. W. Hance Manufacturing Co. 
Westerville, Ohio 
Boilers (Farm) 
Dixie Canner Company 
P. O. Box 1348 
Athens, Ga. 
Brooders (Poultry) 


Beacon Steel Products Co., Inc. 
Westminster, Md. 








Canning Equipment 


Dixie Canner Company 
P. O. Box 1348 
Athens, Ga. 


Cans 

Dixie Canner Company 
P. O. Box 1348 
Athens, Ga. 

Cattle Markers 

C. H. Dana Company 
Hyde Park, Vt. 

Electric Brooder Heaters 

Lyon Rural Electric Co. 
2075 Moore Street 
San Diego 12, Calif. 
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Electric Cannibalism Control 
Lyon Rural Electric Co. 
2075 Moore Street 
San Diego 12, Calif. 


Electrical Instruments 

Weston Electrical Instrument Corp. 
614 Frelinghuysen Avenue 
Newark 5, N. J. 


Electrocuting Fly Screens 


Electric Fly Screen Company, Inc. 
Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 


Electrocuting Fly Screens, 

Fly Traps and Lanterns 

Detjen Corporation 
Electrocuting Fly Screen Division 
#12 Freedom Plains 
Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 


Farm Machinery 


New Idea Farm Equipment Co. 
Coldwater, Ohio 


Farm Shop Equipment 
DeWslt, Inc. 
Fountain Avenue 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Fasteners, Wood (Miter, Joint) 
E. B. Packard Co., Inc. 

139 Cedar Street 

New York 6, N. Y. 
























Film Strips, Agricultural Teaching 


National Agricultural Supply Co. 
Fort Atkinson, Wisc. 


Fund Raising Calendars, Official FFA 


Custom Cal Co. 
P. O. Box 248 N. Side Station 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Fungicides 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 


Stauffer Chemical Co. 
380 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Garden Tractor and Rotary Tiller 


Bolens Products Division 
Port Washington, Wisc. 


Gum Rosin 

American Turpentine Farmers’ Assn. 
108 West Hill Avenue 
Valdosta, Ga. 


Gum Turpentine 

American Turpentine Farmers’ Assn. 
108 West Hill Avenue 
Valdosta, Ga. 


Home Canning, Freezing Literature 


Kerr Glass Mfg. Co. 
Sand Springs, Okla. 





Index to advertisers is on page 38. 


helpful way! 








Attention, Journal Readers! 


Your 1955 Vocational Buyers Guide is the most comprehensive buying 
directory published for your year-round purchasing convenience. Firms 
listed in bold face type are advertising in this issue. Look for their messages! 


Firms listed more than twice in this directory are paying for their listings. 
Many companies show their support of your AVA and your Journal in this 


All firms are listed in accordance with their own preferences. Subheadings 
under which firm names appear indicate, therefore, the main interests of our 
commercial friends in the vocational and practical arts field. 


Support our friends and advertisers and remember, when you write to 
them be sure to mention your American Vocational Journal! 














“OFFICIAL FFA CHAPTER 
FUND RAISING CALENDAR” 


Adopted by your National Board of Directors 


It's new—It’s beautiful—tt’s a real 
money maker for Chapters. 


Write for full details 


Custom Cal Company 
P. O. Box 248 Northside Stn. 


3201 Cains Hill Place, N. W. 








Atlanta, Georgia 











Humidifiers (For Egg Holding Rooms) 
Lyon Rural Electric Co. 

2075 Moore Street 

San Diego 12, Calif. 


Incubators—Glass Display 
Lyon Rural Electric Co. 


2075 Moore Street 
San Diego 12, Calif. 


Incubators, Commercial 
Buckeye Incubator Co. 
P. O. Box 420 
Springfield, Ohio 
Insecticides 
Standard Oil Company 
910 South Michigan 
Chicago, IIl. 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 
380 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
Insectocutor Lanterns 
(Electrocuting Insect Lanterns) 
Detjen Corporation 
Electrocuting Fly Screen Division 
#12 Freedom Plains 
Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 
Irrigation Equipment 
W. R. Ames Co. 
150 Hooper Street 
San Francisco 7, Calif. 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 
Reynolds Metals Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Levels (Farm Terracing, Etc.) 
Warren-Knight Co. 
136 N. 12th Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Magnifiers and Microscopes 


American Optical Company 
Instrument Division 
Buffalo 15, N. Y. 


Motors (Electric) 


General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Nutritional Products 


Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc. 
Myerstown, Pa. 


Poultry Equipment & Supplies 


Beacon Steel Products Co., Inc. 
Westminster, Md. 


Poultry, Livestock & Barn Equipment 
H. 2. Hudson Mfg. Co. 

589 East Illinois Street 

Chicago 11, II. 


Poultry Raising Equipment 
Buckeye Incubator Co. 
P. O. Box 420 
Springfield, O. 





Roofing 
The Ruberoid Co. 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, N. Y. 
Seed & Chain Cleaners & Grinders 
J. W. Hance Manufacturing Co. 
Westerville, O. 
Show Equipment 
C. H. Dana Company 
Hyde Park, Vt. 
Soil Testing Equipment 


The Edwards Laboratory 
P. O. Box 318 
Norwalk, O. 


LaMotte Chemical Products Co. 

Towson, Md. 

Sound Films, 16mm,—Free 

The Venard Organization 
702 South Adams Street 
Peoria 2, Ill. 

Sprayers & Dusters 

H. D. Hudson Mfg. Co. 
589 East Illinois Street 
Chicago 11, IIl. 

Tractors 

J. I. Case Co. 

Racine, Wisc. 
Transplanters (Mechanical) 
Holland Transplanter Co. 

341 E. 7th Street 

Holland, Mich. 

Visual Aids 
J. I. Case Co. 

Racine, Wisc. 
Colonial Films 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Venard Organizaiton 

Peoria 2, Ill. 

Weed Killers, Chemical 


Standard Oil Company 
910 South Michigan 
Chicago, IIl. 








VENARD 
AGRICULTURE 
ON 
PARADE 
FILMS 


Write for catalog 


THE VENARD ORGANIZATION 


Peoria 2, Illinois 











NEW 
VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
FILMSTRIPS 


Produced in cooperation with teachers of 
vocational agriculture, subject matter spe- 
cialists, 


teacher trainers and supervisors. 


Write for free catalogue. 


COLONIAL FILMS 
71 Walton Street, N. W. Atlanta, Ga. 














Audio Visual 


Audio-Visual Supplies & Equipment 
Kurtz Bros. 

4th and Reed Streets 

Clearfield, Pa. 


Cabinets (Storage, for Films and 
Filmstrips) 
Neumade Products Corp. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
Charts and Chart Manuals 
Delco-Remy 
Division of General Motors 
Anderson, Ind. 
Darkening Shades 
Elmer A. Simpson 
818 Virginia Street, W. 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
Disc Recorders 
Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., Inc. 
32-28 49th Street 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Editing Equipment 
Neumade Products Corp. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
Educational Records 
Delco-Remy 
Division of General Motors 
Anderson, Ind. 
Electronic Equipment 
Allied Radio Corp. 
100 N. Western Avenue 
Chicago 80, IIl. 
Exposure Meters 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corp. 
614 Frelinghuysen Avenue 
Newark 5, N. J. 
Film Catalogs 


Educators Progress Service 
Randolph, Wisc. 


Film Distributors & Producers 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
1150 Wilmette Avenue 
Wilmette, IIl. 


| Ideal Pictures Corporation 


1915 Chicago Avenue 
Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


| United World Films, Inc. 


1445 Park Avenue 
New York 29, N. Y. 


Film Strips 
Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc. 


237 N. Monroe Street 
Peoria, IIl. 


Colonial Films 
71 Walton Steret, N.W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Delco-Remy 
Division of General Motors 
Anderson, Ind. 

Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
1150 Wilmette Avenue 
Wilmette, Ill. 


McKnight and McKnight Publishing Co. 
Market and Center Streets 
Bloomington, IIl. 

Elmer A. Simpson 
818 Virginia Street, W. 

Charleston 2, W. Va. 


When writing advertisers, be sure to mention American Vocational Journal! 
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United World Films, Inc. 
1445 Park Avenue 
New York 29, N. Y. 


Film Strips, Producers (Ag. Ed.) 
James T. Lincoln Are Welding 
Foundation 
Cleveland 17, O. 


Glass Slide Material 
Slidecraft Co. 
142 Morris Avenue 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. 


Intercommunication Equipment 
Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., Inc. 
32-28 49th Street 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Photo Flash Batteries 


Burgess Battery Co. 
Freeport, Il. 


Plastic Slides, Crayons & Inks 
Slidecraft Co. 
142 Morris Avenue 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. 


Projection Lamps 

Elmer A. Simpson 
818 Virginia Street, W. 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 


Projectors—Filmstrip 

Eastman Kodak Co. 
343 State Street 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Projector, Microscopic 
Bioscope Mfg. Co. 

Box 1492 

Tulsa, Okla. 


Projectors, Motion Pictures, 16mm 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
343 State Street 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Todd Visual Service 
16019 Hamilton Avenue 
Detroit 3, Mich. 
Victor Animatograph Corporation 
Davenport, Ia. 


Projectors, Opaque 

American Optical Co. 
Instrument Division 
Buffalo 15, N. Y. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
647 St. Paul Street 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 

Slidecraft Co. 

142 Morris Avenue 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. 

Todd Visual Service 
16019 Hamilton Avenue 
Detroit 3, Mich. 


Projectors, Slide 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


647 St. Paul Street 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 


Projectors, Strip 35mm 


Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
237 N. Monroe Street 
Peoria, Ill. 


Public Address Equipment 
Allied Radio Corp. 
100 N. Western Avenue 
Chicago 80, Ill. 
Burstein-Applebee Co. 
1012 McGee Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., Inc. 
32-28 49th Street 
Long Island City 3, N. Y. 


Recording Equipment 


Allied Radio Corp. 
100 N. Western Avenue 
Chicago 80, Ill. 


Colonial Films 
71 Walton Street, N.W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


The Pentron Corp. 
777 S. Tripp Avenue 
Chicago, Il. 


Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., Inc. 
32-28 49th Street 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Record Players 


Audio-Master Corp. 
17 East 45th Street 
New York City 17, N. Y. 


Screens, 16mm 
(Wide Screen Projection) 


Radiant Manufacturing Corporation 
2627 W. Roosevelt Road 
Chicago 8, IIl. 


Sign Making Equipment 


Embosograf Corporation of America 
38-44 West 21st Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Slidecraft 


Slidecraft Co. 
142 Morris Avenue 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. 


Slidefilm Distributors and/or Producers 


Colonial Films 
71 Walton Street, N.W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
1915 Chicago Avenue 
Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


Merchandiser Film Productions 
192 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Slidefilms on Welding & Cutting 


Linde Air Products Co. 
Div. Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
30 E. 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Slidemaking Materials 


Slidecraft Co. 
142 Morris Avenue 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. 


Sound Films, 16mm, Agricultural (Free) 


The Venard Organization 
702 South Adams Street 
Peoria 2, Ill. 


Tape for Tape Recorders 


Audio-Master Corp. 
17 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


ORRadio Industries, Inc. (Irish Tape) 
T-120 Marvyn Road 
Opelika, Ala. 





FREE FILMS 


The Free Films you need to help enrich and 
vitalize your teaching are listed in the New, 1955 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 
Available for $6.00 on 30 day approval. 


Educators Progress Service, Dept. AJ 
Randolph, Wisconsin 





Book Publishers 


Adult Education 

Barnes & Noble, Inc. 
105 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3, N. Y. 

Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
237 N. Monroe Street 
Peoria, Ill. 

Delmar Publishers 
Orange Street E Broadway 
Albany 1, N. 

The Interstate vaiiahia Co. 
Danville, Ill. 


Agricultural Education 

Dadaus & Sons, Inc. 
Hamilton, III. 

Goodheart-Willcox Co., Inc. 
1321 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Ill. 

The Interstate Publishing Co. 
Danville, Ill. 

James T. Lincoln Are Welding 
Foundation 
Cleveland 17, O. 

The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 

McGraw Hill Book Publishing Co. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 

Popular Mechanics 
200 E. Ontario Street 
Chicago, IIl. 

Turner E. Smith & Co. 

441 W. Peachtree Street, N.E. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Springer Publishing Co., Inc. 
44 EK. 23rd Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 

The Webb Publishing Company 
55 East Tenth Street 
St. Paul 2, Minn. 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Apprentice Training 

American Technical Society 
848 East 58th Street 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
237 N. Monroe Street 
Peoria, IIl. 

Delmar Publishers 
Orange Street & Broadway 
Albany 1, N. Y. 

Simmons-Boardman Books 
30 Church Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Arts and Crafts 
Barnes & Noble, Inc. 
105 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3, N. Y. 
Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
237 N. Monroe Street 
Peoria, Ill. 
Craft Service 
337 University Avenue 
Rochester 7, N. Y. 
Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
300 Howard Street 
Framingham, Mass. 
J. L. Hammett Co. 
290 Main Street 
Cambridge 42, Mass. 
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Steck 


Industrial 
Arts 
Series 


Combines essential 
textual material, 
project suggestions, 
discussion problems, 
questions, and loose- 
leaf objective tests 


EXPLORING THE INDUSTRIES 


Completely Revised Worktext 
by Chris H. Groneman 


This Worktext for the 
laboratory of indus- 

~y tries or general shop 
courses covers draw- 
ing and planning, 

MOM woods, metals, and 
mt as WM sion is Each divi- 
sion is complete and 
§ includes detailed ma- 
essed on tools, pro- 
cesses, and problems. 








More than 500 illustrative sketches, 
photographs, and drawings. Easily un- 
derstood by either junior or senior 
high school students in the first year 
of industrial arts. List, 96c; Net 72c 


Completely New Worktext 
by Ralph Jackson Vernon 
Designed to teach pro- 
cesses in the up-to-date || 
industrial arts wood-||_---"". 
working shop or labo- 
ratory, this book in- 
cludes information on 
hand and machine 
woodwork, wood fin- 
ishing, and upholstery. 
List, 96c; Net 72c 


MODERN METALWORK 


Completely New Worktext 
by Everett R. Glazener 


“ey =| working program, in- 
wt 
Son bench metal, orna- 
chine shop, forging, 
other metal areas. 
Write for Complete Information. 


A comprehensive guide 

cluding manipulative 

fA mental iron, sheet 

tt and welding, plus in- 

List, 96c; Net 72c 

™« Steck Company 


wostan | for the general metal- 
skills and information 
metal, art metal, ma- 
formation on four 
Other hooks are in preparation. 
PUBLISHERS» AUSTIN, TEXAS 








Apprentice Training, Cont. 


The Handicrafters 
152 W. Brown Street 
Waupun, Wisc. 

Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 

271 9th Street 
Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 

Simmons-Boardman Books 
30 Church Street 
New York, N. Y. 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
Alexander Street 
Princeton, N. J. 

The Webb Publishing Co. 
55 East Tenth Street 
St. Paul 2, Minn. 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Audio-Visual Education 

Educators Progress Service 
Randolph, Wisc. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Business Education 


D. C. Heath and Co. 
285 Columbus Avenue 
Boston 16, Mass. 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 
South-Western Publishing Co. 
5101 Madison Road 
Cincinnati 27, O. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Curriculum Charts for T & I Education 


Delmar Publishers 
Orange Street & Broadway 
Albany 1, N. Y. 


Distributive Education 
South-Western Publishing Co. 


5101 Madison Road 
Cincinnati 27, O. 


Farm Shop Education 


The Steck Company 
Box 16 
Austin 61, Texas 


Home Economics Education 


Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
237 N. Monroe Street 
Peoria, IIl. 

The Handicrafters 
152 W. Brown Street 
Waupun, Wisc. 

D. C. Heath and Co. 

285 Columbus Avenue 
Boston 16, Mass. 


McKnight and McKnight Publishing Co. 


Market and Center Streets 
Bloomington, III. 

L. Miller Supplies 
225 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

Turner E. Smith & Co. 
441 W. Peachtree Street, N. E. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Home Study Packages 
for Isolated Trainees (Vocational) 


Delmar Publishers 
Orange Street and Broadway 
Albany 1, N. Y. 





AVA’‘s newest publication 
gives you all the answers 


Here’s what you’l! get 
when you order 


YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS 


10 chapters, 88 pages of practical 
information ready to work for you 


90 examples of practices successfully 
in use by educators in the field 


29 how-to-do-it sections including 
Pointers for Radio, Aids to Authors, 
Effective Exhibits, How to Prepare 
News Releases, Pointers for Speech 
Makers, Action Programs 


Order your copy of 


YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS 


from 
American Vocational Association 
1010 Vermont Ave. N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


$1.00 each: 10 per cent off 
on orders of 10 or more 











TWO NEW 
VO-AG TEXTS! 


Getting Started 


In Farming 
JOHNSON, PETERSON 


Soil 
Conservation 
BUTLER 


Write for approval copies 
of these up-to-date texts. 


D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc. 


120 Alexander St. _ Princeton, N.J. 


———_ 
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Industrial Arts 

American Technical Society 
848 East 58th Street 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
237 N. Monroe Street 
Peoria, Ill. 

Bruce Publishing Co. 

1955 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 

Crow Electri-Craft Corp. 
P.O. Box 336 
Vincennes, Ind. 

Delmar Publishers 
Orange Street and Broadway 
Albany 1, N. Y. 

Goodheart-Willcox Co. 

1321 South Michigan 
Chicago 5, Ill. 

The Handicrafters 
152 W. Brown Street 
Waupun, Wisc. 

D. C. Heath and Co. 

285 Columbus Avenue 
Boston 16, Mass. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 

Popular Mechanics 
200 E. Ontario Street 
Chicago, Ill. 

Rinehart & Co., Inc. 
Technical Division 
232 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Simmons-Boardman Books 
30 Church Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 

The Steck Company 
Box 16 
Austin 61, Tex. 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
Alexander Street 
Princeton, N. J. 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 

World Book Co. 
Yonkers-on-Hudon, N. Y. 


Industrial Arts Planning Guide 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


John F. Rider Publisher, Inc. 


480 Canal Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 
Rinehart & Co., Inc. 
Technical Division 
232 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
Simmons-Boardman Books 
30 Church Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Technical (Are Welding) 

Lincoln Electric Co. 
22801 St. Clair Avenue 
Cleveland 17, O. 


Tests & Measurements 


Educational Testing Service 
20 Nassau Street 
Princeton, N. J. 

The King Co. 

4609 North Clark Street 
Chicago, Ill. 

Psychological Corporation 
522 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, N. Y. 

Science Research Associates 
57 West Grand Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 

World Book Co. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Trade & Industrial Education 


American Technical Society 
848 East 58th Street 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
237 N. Monroe Street 
Peoria, Ill. 

Delmar Publishers 
Orange Street and Broadway 
Albany 1, N. Y. 

Electro Technical Publishing Co. 
P.O. Box 227 
Manchester, Conn. 

D. C. Heath and Co. 
285 Columbus Avenue 
Boston 16, Mass. 

McKnight and McKnight Publishing Co. 
Market and Center Streets 
Bloomington, III. 


John F. Rider Publisher, Inc. 
480 Canal Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 


The Steck Company 
16 


OX 
Austin 61, Tex. 


D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
Alexander Street 
Princeton, N. J. 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Training Manuals 
(Electronics & Allied Fields) 


Philco Corporation 
Technical Representative Division 
22nd Street and Lehigh Avenue 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
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construction 


EDUCATION .. 


McKNIGHT SHOP BOOKS 


Celebrating 60 YEARS OF EXPANDING SERVICE TO 


. with ultra-modern new home now under 


METALWORK TECH- 





NOLOGY & PRACTICE 
PUBLICATION DATE AUG. 25, 1955 
# 31 By O. A. Ludwig 

Entirely new revision most complete 

general metalwork textbook ever pub- 

lished. Describes tools, materials and 

operations common to many metalwork- 

ing occupations. 19-page index with 
over 4000 entries. 400 pages with 662 illustrations. Cloth 
bound. Send for approval copy. $4.40 


APPLIED DRAWING AND DESIGN 
# 43 By Mattingly and Scrogin. Many problems, wealth 
of related information. A comprehensive groundwork in 
many practical branches of drawing. 232 pages. $2.20 


GENERAL DRAFTING 


# 15 By Fryklund & Kepler. Beginning text covers princi- 


ples of drafting. 430 illustrations. Problems cover wide 
range. $1.25 


PROJECTS IN WOODWORK 


# 3 By Douglass & Roberts. 120 working projects, includ- 
ing 33 new projects of contemporary design. Range from 
simple bookends to complete suites of furniture. Order 
copy on approval. $3.25 


gad 
McKNIGHT McKNIGHT 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Atlas Press Co. 
1915-2023 N. Pitcher Street 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Mechanical Drawing 

Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 
271 9th Street 
Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


Metalworking Shop 
James T. Lincoln Are Welding 


Foundation 
Cleveland 17, O. 

Technical Education 

American Technical Society 
848 East 58th Street 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
237 N. Monroe Street 
Peoria, Ill. 

Crow Electri-Craft Corp. 
P.O. Box 336-C 
Vincennes, Ind. 

Deleo-Remy 
Division of General Motors 
Anderson, Ind. 

Delmar Publishers 

range Street and Broadway 
Albany 1, N. Y. 


Electro Technical Publishing Co. 
P.O. Box 227 




















Dept. 311, Market & Center Sts., Bloomington, Illinois 
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Vocational Education, General 
American Technical Society 
848 East 58th Street 
Chicago 37, IIl. 
Barnes & Noble, Inc. 
105 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3, N. Y. 
Bruce Publishing Co. 
1955 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 
Delmar Publishers 
Orange Street and Broadway 
Albany 1, N. Y. 
Goodheart-Willcox Co. 
1321 South Michigan 
Chicago 5, Ill. 
D. C. Heath and Co. 
285 Columbus Avenue 
Boston 16, Mass. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
National Forum, Inc. 
407 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 5, IIl. 
Science Research Associates 
57 West Grand Avenue 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


Vocational Guidance 

D. C. Heath and Co. 

295 Columbus Avenue 
Boston 16, Mass. 

The King Co. 

4609 North Clark Street 
Chicago 40, Ill. 

National Forum, Inc. 

407 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 5, IIl. 

Science Research Associates 
57 West Grand Avenue 
Chicago 10, Ill. 

Turner E. Smith & Co. 

441 W. Peachtree Street, N.E. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Vocational Rehabilitation 

Delmar Publishers 
Orange Street & Broadway 
Albany 1, N. Y. 

Vocational School Administration 

& Supervision 

Delmar Publishers 


Orange Street and Broadway 
Albany 1, N. Y. 


Woodworking Project Books 


Atlas Press Co. 
1915-2023 N. Pitcher Street 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Business Education 


Adding Machines 


Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 


San Leandro, Calif. 
The National Cash Register Co. 
Dayton 9, O 


Plus Computing Machines, Inc. 
5 Beekman Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 


Adding Machines (Odhner) 
Facit, Inc. 
404 4th Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
Facit, Inc. 
114 Samson Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Addressing Machines 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
1200 Babbitt Road 
Cleveland, O. 
The Heyer Corporation 
1850 S. Kostner Avenue 
Chicago 23, Ill. 


Binding Equipment, Plastic 
General Binding Corp. 
812 W. Belmont Avenue 
Chicago 14, Ill. 


Bookkeeping Machines 


The National Cash Register Co. 
Dayton 9, O. 


Business Machines 
Underwood Corporation 


One Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Cabinets; Filing, Steel 

Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co. 
1099 Jay Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Calculating Machines 
Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 
San Leandro, Calif. 
Marchant Calculators, Inc. 
1475 Powell Street 
Oakland 8, Calif. 
Plus Computing Machines, Inc. 
5 Beekman Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 
Remington Rand, Inc. 
315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Calculators (Facit) 
Facit, Inc. 

404 4th Avenue 

New York 16, N. YY. 
Facit, Inc. 

114 Samson Street 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Chairs 

American Seating Company 
901 Broadway, N.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 

Desks 

American Seating Company 
901 Broadway, N.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 

Desks, Steel 

Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co. 


1099 Jay Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Dictaphone Business Practice Course 
Dictaphone Corp. 

750 Graybar Building 

420 Lexington Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Dictating and Transcribing Machines 
Dictaphone Corp. 
750 Graybar Building 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Duplicating Machines 
A. B. Dick Co. 
5700 W. Touhy Avenue 
Chicago 31, IIl. 


The Multistamp Co. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Duplicating Machines 
(Mimeograph, Spirit, Offset) 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
1200 Babbitt Road 
Cleveland, O. 
The Heyer Corporation 
1850 S. Kostner Avenue 
Chicago 23, IIl. 
Envelopes 
Columbia Envelope Co. 
2015 N. Hawthorne Street 
Melrose Park, IIl. 
Envelope Inserting Machines 
Insert-O-Matic Corporation 
1708 N. 25th Avenue 
Melrose Park, III. 
Library Furniture 
John E. Sjostrom Co. 
1712 N. 10th Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Library Shelving (Steel) 
W. R. Ames Co. 
150 Hooper Street 
San Francisco 7, Calif. 
Office Supplies 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 


271 9th Street 
Brooklyn 15, N.-Y. 





Color inserts on the four center pages 
courtesy New York State Department 
of Commerce. 








School Furniture 

American Seating Company 
901 Broadway, N.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Standard Duplicating (Fluid) 

Machines & Supplies 

Standard Duplicating Machines Corp. 
Everett 49, Mass. 


Standard Envelope Sealers 


Standard Duplicating Machines Corp. 
Everett 49, Mass. 


Stencil Stamps 


The Multistamp Co. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Teaching Aids 

A. B. Dick Co. 
5700 W. Touhy Avenue 
Chicago 31, Ill. 


Teaching Aids, Life Insurance 
Institute of Life Insurance 

488 Madison Avenue 

New York 22, N. Y. 
Typewriters 
Remington Rand, Inc. 

315 Fourth Avenue 

New York 10, N. Y. 
Royal Typewriter Co. 

2 Park Avenue 

New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Corporation 


One Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Typewriters (Halda) 
Facit, Inc. 
404 4th Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
Facit, Inc. 
114 Samson Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Typewriters (Electric) 
Royal Typewriter Co. 
2 Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Dusk over Manhattan as the glow of lights silhouettes in skyscrapers is a never to-be-forgotten sight. 


VEW YORK THE EMPIRE STATE 


World Famous Center of History, Scenic Beauty, Culture and Industry 


From the towering skyscrapers of New York City—financial 
and entertainment capital of the world—north to the rugged 
beauty of the Adirondack Mountains, west to the thunder of 
Niagara Falls, New York State has more than its share of the 
nation's economic, cultural and scenic blessings. Here more than 
15,000,000 people live and work together with a peace and 
harmony that have made and kept New York the nation's 
wealthiest, most populous state. The state's culture finds expres- 
sion in superb parks, theaters, world-famous art galleries, muse- 
ums, colleges and universities. The enterprising spirit of its 
inhabitants is found in bustling cities, industries, roads, bridges, 
tunnels, prosperous farmlands. Contrasting with man-made fea- 
tures are the wonders of Nature—pine-clad peaks in the Catskills 
and Adirondacks, lovely lakes, splendid fresh and salt water 
beaches. All of this goes to make up the Empire State, a realm 
of surpassing year-round interest to the visitor. 


Ausable Chasm, a natural wonder 
of ceaseless attraction in the Adiron- 
dack Mountain region. 
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Millions have visited Times Square, the heart of New York's entertainment world. 


Busiest airport in the world is La Guardia, one of four serving New York City. 


INTEREST FOR ALL 


Visitors to New York find diversity to delight very 
interest. History comes alive at Fort Ticonderoga, at 
the Oriskany and Saratoga battlefields and other 
sites which dramatize the state’s critical role in the 
Revolutionary War. At West Point in the historic 
Hudson Valley the U. S. Military Academy provides 
eye-filling cadet parades. New York City was the 
nation’s first capital. The state’s rise as the nation’s 
leading industrial center was forecast by George 
Washington. He first called it the “Empire” State. 
Of the 469 types of industry throughout the nation, 
462 are found in New York State. Agriculture yields 
nearly a billion dollars a year in farm income. Rich 
mineral and waterpower resources buttress the state's 
economy. To serve the flow of commerce and indus- 
try—and convey millions of travelers each year— 
New York has a matchless network of waterways, 
airports, railroads and highways, including the new 
Thruway, a superhighway spanning the state from 
Buffalo to New York. 








Majestic Niagara Falls, a potent attraction in Western New York. 








+ 

















Flaming leaves add vivid hues to fall scenery in the 
Adirondacks. Many tourists enjoy such off-road vistas. 


Ethan Allen’s dramatic capture of Fort Ticonderoga 
is known to every schoolboy visiting this landmark. 


Modern Lake George beach accommodates 6,000 bathers. 
The 30-mile-long lake is a famous vacation attraction. 





Distributive Education 


Display Advertising Supplies 
Strickler Manufacturing Co. 
815 N. Larrabee Street 

Chicago 10, IIl. 

Display Equipment 

Strickler Manufacturing Co. 
815 N. Larrabee Street 
Chicago 10, IIl. 

The Waddell Company, Inc. 
Greenfield, Ohio 


Display Items 
Rit Specialties 


1306 High Street 
South Bend 31, Ind. 


Folding Machines 
A. B. Dick Co. 


5700 W. Touhy Avenue 
Chicago 31, IIl. 


Light Control Equipment 
The Superior Electric Co. 


83 Laurel Street 
Bristol, Conn. 


Price Marketing Equipment 
The Monarch Marking System Co. 


216 S. Torrence Street 
Dayton 3, O. 

Shadow Boxes 

Rit Specialties 


1306 High Street 
South Bend 23, Ind. 


Signs 
Plastic Products Co. 


371 South Main 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah 


Teaching Aids, Hotel Training 


Lewis Hotel Training School 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Teaching Aids, Marketing 

Household Finance Corp. 
919 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Teaching Aids, Radio Electronics 


Radio Electronic TV Mfg. Assn. 
777 14th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D 

Howard W. Sams & Co., Inc. 
2201 E. 46th Street 
Indianapolis 5, Ind. 

Tech-Master Corporation 
75 Front Street 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Teaching Aids, Sales Training 
Merchandiser Film Productions 
192 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y 
National Retail Furniture Association 
666 Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago 11, TIL. 





NEW | “VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 


FOLDER— | HOTEL AND INSTITUTIONAL FIELD” 

FREE The hotel and institutional field offers un- 

usual opportunities today to men and wom- 

FOR YOUR | en, both young and mature. The Lewi: 

GUIDANCE | School—original and only school offering 

FILE both resident and home study hotel training 

courses—has prepared a FREE folder for 

: Guidance Officers giving full details about 
this ae field. Write on your letterhead to: 

LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Vocation Guidance Biv., Room AR-4904, Wash. 7, D. C. 








Variety Merchandiser Publications 
192 Lexington Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Teaching Aids, Textile Training 
School Products Co. 

47 Great Jones Street 

New York 12, N. Y. 


Trophy Cases 


The Waddell Company, Inc. 
Greenfield, O. 


Home Economics 


Cabinets 
Bartley Sales Co. 
134 South Tenth Street 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
Bavineco Mfg. Corp. 
400 Scajaquada Street 
Buffalo 11, N. Y. 


Canning Equipment 

American Can Company 
230 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 

Ball Brothers Company 
Muncie, Ind. 

Dixie Canner Company 
P.O. Box 1348 
Athens, Ga. 

Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp. 
Sand Springs, Okla. 


Cleaning & Polishing Equipment 


Johnson’s Wax 
Racine, Wisc. 


Clothing Laboratory Equipment 
Bavineco Mfg. Corp. 
400 Scajaquada Street 
Buffalo 11, N. Y. 


Department Plans and Specifications 
Bavineco Mfg. Corp. 
400 aro ag Street 
Buffalo 11, N. 
Food nae end Service 
American Can Company 
230 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
Ball Brothers Company 
Muncie, Ind. 
General Mills, Inc. 
400 Second Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kraft Foods Company 
500 Peshtigo Court 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
Handicraft Material 
American Handicrafts Co., Ine. 
300 Throckmorton 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Crafters of Pine Dunes 
Oostburg, Wisc. 
Craft Service 
3337 University Avenue 
Rochester 7, N. Y 
Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
300 Howard Street 
Framingham, Mass. 
Floquil Products Company 
1966 Broadway 
New York 23, N. Y. 
The Handicrafters 
152 W. Brown Street 
Waupun, Wisc. 


Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 
271 9th Street 
Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 

J. C. Larson Co. 

820 S. Tripp Avenue 
Chicago 24, IIl. 

Tandy Leather Co. 
P.O. Box 791-NS 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Household Appliances 

General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

National Agricultural Supply Co. 
Fort Atkinson, Wisc. 


Jars, Jelly Glasses, Caps & Lids 


Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp. 
Sand Springs, Okla. 


Leathercraft & Metalcraft 


J. C. Larson Co. 
830 S. Tripp Avenue 
Chicago 24, IIl. 


Leathercraft Supplies 


Tandy Leather Co. 
P. O. Box 791-NS 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


Pinking Shears 


Lincoln Surplus Sales 
1704 W. Farwell Avenue 
Chicago 26, Ill. 


Sewing Machines 


Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
149 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 

White Sewing Machine Corp. 
Cleveland 1, O. 


Sewing Machine Needles 


Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
149 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Teaching Aids, Clothing Laboratory 


L. Miller Supplies 
225 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


White Sewing Machine Corp. 
Cleveland 1, O. 


Teaching Aids, Food Laboratory 


American Can Company 
230 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 

Ball Brothers Company 
Muncie, Ind. 

Kraft Foods Company 
500 Peshtigo Court 
Chicago 11, IIl. 


Teaching Aids, Home Management 


Household Finance Corp. 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

Institute of Life Insurance 
488 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 





It’s Profitable to MAKE and SELL HATS 


Our wholesale price 32 Ft catalog 
a on eee USED IN 
MILLINERY — Blocks, Bindings, 
Feathers, Flowers, Wire and Buckram 
Frames, etc. Send 25c¢ for catalog 
illustrating thousands of items and 
you’re in business. 25c refunded on 
first order of $2.00. 


LOUIE MILLER SUPPLIES 
Millinery, Suit, Dress & Coat Supplies 
225 N. Wabash Ave. Dept. ATG 


Chicago 1, Ill. 
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‘sor APRONS 


PRACTICAL * ECONOMICAL 


students’ cloches. Good quality mam 
ee card holder. 
“SHOP ORGANIZATION” Booklet ia 
cluded with each order. Prepaid shipmess. 


INSTRUCTORS’ COATS 


pg ye A bag ye hg os | professioe- 
Blue, White. 
Hy repaid shipmena 


Sy cone ma Prepaid 
Sent on approval. 


$5.75 ea. Two for $41.25 
Write Jor price circular No 28 


7 She GAN-PROG,—o. 


CA t Nop ST. FOND DU LAC, WIS. 





School Shop 


Abrasive Paper & Cloth 


Behr Manning Company 
Troy, N. 


General en Sales and Service Co. 


1548 West Bruce Street 
Milwaukee 46, Wisc. 


Norton Company 
Worcester 6, Mass. 


Adhesives 


Benches, Woodworking 

Brodhead-Garrett Co. 
4560 E. 71th Street 
Cleveland 5, O. 


Blowtorches 

Prepo Corporation 
Edgerton, Wisc. 

Boards, Drawing 

Stacor Equipment Co. 
768 E. New York Avenue 
Brooklyn 64, N. Y. 

F. Weber Company 
1220 Buttonwood Street 
Philadelphia 23, Pa. 


Bookbinding Equipment & Supplies 


G. A. Pratt Co. 
1108 W. Chicago Avenue 


Behr Manning Company . 
too, Y. East Chicago, III. 


Borers (Wood) 

Oliver Machinery Co. 
1025 Clancy Avenue, N.E. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Bows & Arrows 

Indianhead Archery & Mfg. Co. 
Box 303-AVJ 
Lima, O. 

Braces, Bits 

Millers Falls Co. 


57 Wells Street 
Greenfield, Mass. 


When you walk 
into a hardware store j 
for a screw driver... 


look for the Bridgeport 
display, with indestruct- 
ible Amberlite handles. 
From the complete as- 
sortment, select at least 
three—a regular driver, 
a screw-holding Sure 
Grip and a Phillips to 
fit cross slot screws. 
The handles are marked 
‘‘Bridgeport,”’ i 
means everything. 


Air Compressors 
Brenner Mfg. Co. 
Utica, N. Y. 
The DeVilbiss Co. 
300 Phillips Avenue 
Toledo 1, O. 
Aluminum, Sheet 
The Handicrafters 
152 W. Brown Street 
Waupun, Wisc. 
Aluminum, Do-It-Yourself 
Reynolds Metal Co. 


LET IT BE 


a The Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. Corp. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 





“OLIVER” Oilstone Tool 
Grinders keep tools sharp 
for finer work 


It’s a simple matter for 
students to keep plane 
bits, chisels, gouges, 
knives, etc., sharp on an 
““Oliver.’’ The No. 384 
has one coarse and one 
fine revolving oilstone, 
a dry emery wheel with 
tool rest and adjustable 
tilting tool rest table 
fitted with tool holder 
for parallel grinding. 
The heavier No. 585 
also has an emery cone 
and leather stropping 
wheel. 


Write for Bulletins 384 and 585 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 
Established 1890 GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 








New Imported 


CARVING TOOLS | 


HOBBYCRAFT SETS 


FINEST GERMAN STEEL i 
1001 Tools & Accessories. Chisels, Gouges | 
and Parting Tools, etc. Hardened and | 
Tempered to hold keen, sharp edge, give 
lifetime service. — Free 8 Page Folder.— 
Liberal Discounts to Schools and Dealers. 
FRANK MITTERMEIER (Est. 1936) 
3577£. Tremont Ave. New York 65,N.Y. | 








2500 S. Third Street 
Louisville, Ky. 
Aprons 
Can Pro Corp. 
19 E MeWilliams Street 
Fond du Lac, Wisc. 
School Products Co. 
47 Great Jones Street 
New York 12, N. Y 


Archery Supplies 
Indianhead Archery & Mfg. Co. 


Box 303-AVJ 
Lima, O. 


Automotive Shop Equipment 

Ammco Tools Inc. 
2100 Commonwealth Avenue 
North Chicago, IIl. 

Winona Tool Mfg. Company 
Winona, Minn. 


Automotive Shop Tools 
Snap-On Tools Corp. 


8074 28th Avenue 
Kenosha, Wisc. 


Awls, Scratch, Tinners 


Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. Corp. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Band Saws 


Boice-Crane Co. 
1376 Central Avenue 
Toledo 6, O 

Oliver Machinery Co. 
1025 Clancy Avenue, N.E. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Band Saws, Metal & Wood 
Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Mfg. Co 
400 N. Lexington Avenue 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Bearings, Roller 

The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Canton, O 

Benches, Shop 

Stacor Equipment Co. 


768 E. New York Avenue 
Brooklyn 64, N. Y. 


Brass 
The Handicrafters 
152 W. Brown Street 
Waupun, Wisc. 
Brazing Alloys 
(Silver & Fluxes, All Types) 
Fusion Engineering 
4504 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland 3, O. 
Cabinets (Storage) 
Stacor Equipment Co. 
768 E. New York Avenue 
Brooklyn 64, N. Y. 
Calipers 
Millers Falls Co. 
57 Wells Street 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Carving Tools 
Drilsaw Co. 
1561 Virginia Avenue 
Glendale 2, Calif. 
Frank Mittermeier 
3577 E. Tremont 
New York 65, N. Y. 


Cedar Chests 


Giles & Kendall Co. 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Ceramic Kilns & Supplies 

Crafters of Pine Dunes 
Oostburg, Wisc. 

Thomas C. Thompson Co. 
1539 Deerfield Road 
Highland Park, IIl. 


Chair Seating Material 


The Handicrafters 
152 W. Brown Street 
Waupun, Wisc. 


Chisels, Metalworking 


The Cincinnati Tool Co. 
1984 Waverly Avenue 
Norwood, Cincinnati 12, O. 


Millers Falls Co. 


57 Wells Street 
Greenfield, Mass. 
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Chisels, Woodworking 


Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. Corp. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Frank Mittermeier 
3577 E. Tremont Ave. 
New York 65, N. Y. 


Circular Saw Shop 

Belsaw Machinery Co. 
315 Westport Road 
Kansas City 11, Mo. 


Circular Saws, Metal & Wood 
Atkins Saw Division 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
402 S. Illinois Street 
Indianapolis 9, Ind. 


Circular & Band Saw Blades 
(Metal & Woodcutting) 
Simmonds Saw and Steel Co. 
470 Main Street 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Clamps 
Adjustable Clamp Co. 
425 N. Ashland Avenue 
Chicago 22, Ill. 
The Cincinnati Tool Co. 
1984 Waverly Avenue 
Norwood, Cincinnati 12, O. 
Wetzler Clamp Co. 
4315 11th Street 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Clamps—Drill Press & Band Clamps 
Wetzler Clamp Co. 


4315 11th Street 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 








PLASTIC'S 


For Industrial Art & Shop 
SHEET PLASTIC 
DYES - GLUES, ETC. 
TOOLS & ACCESSORIES 
JEWELRY FINDINGS 


Low Prices — Fast Service 


Send for our 20 page wholesale catalog 
of materials and projects. 


Plastic Products Co., of Utah 
371 South Main, Salt Lake City 10, Utah 
P. O. BOX 1415 








QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 
On Leather Supplies 


To All Group Leaders 


NEW 
Complete 
LEATHERCRAFT 
CATALOG 


Complete sup- 
plies leather, 
books, tools. 60 
locations coast- 
to-coast guar- 
antee faster 
service at low- 
er cost. 


Write For New Leathercraft 
Catalog No. 78. 
TARDY LEATHER CO. 


P. O. Box 791-NS 


SEPTEMBER, 1955 





Ft. Worth, Tex. 
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Classroom Projects 


Ball Brothers Company 
Muncie, Ind. 


Coats 

Can Pro Corp. 
19 E. McWilliams Street 
Fond du Lac, Wisc. 


Coloring Pencils 

American Lead Pencil Co. 
500 Willow Avenue 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Coppers (Soldering) 
The Handicrafters 
152 W. Brown Street 
Waupun, Wisc. 


Craft Project Patterns 
Craftplans 
1321 S. Michigan 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


Craft Supplies & Equipment 
American Art Clay Company 
4747 West Sixteenth Street 
Indianapolis 24, Ind. 
Douglas Fir Plywood Assn. 
Tacoma Building 
Tacoma 2, Wash. 
Gagers’ Handicraft 
1024 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
The Handicrafters 
152 W. Brown Street 
Waupun, Wisc. 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 
271 Ninth Street 
Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
J. C. Larson Co. 
820 S. Tripp Avenue 
Chicago 24, Ill. 


| Plastic Products Co. 


371 South Main 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah 


Tandy Leather Co. 
P. O. Box 791-NS 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
Sax Brothers, Inc. 
1111 N. 3rd Street 
Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 


Crankshaft 


Winona Tool Mfg. Company 
Winona, Minn. 


Dial Indicators 


The L. S. Starrett Co. 
Athol, Mass. 


Dividers 
Millers Falls Co. 


57 Wells Street 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Doors & Frames 
(Extruded, Aluminum Narrow) 
Marmet Corporation 

Wausau, Wisc. 


Dowel Drill Guide 
Dowl-It Co. 
515 N. Hanover Street 
Hastings, Mich. 


Drafting Equipment & Supplies 
Berger Scientific Supplies, Inc. 
37 Williams Street 
Boston 19, Mass. 
Brodhead-Garrett Co. 
4560 E. 71st Street 
Cleveland 5, O. 
Gramercy Guild Group, Inc. 
120 Broad Street 
New York 4, N. Y. 
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or Sensen” 
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Pi 


U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CLAMPS: 


Are designed for ‘Industrial’ service, and 
are long-time favorites in the school shop. 
Designed and manufactured by specialists in 
the Clamp field—they will take abuse, and 
are a source of satisfaction to teacher and 
student. 





"JORGENSEN" Steel Spindle Handscrews 
are the "‘original and genuine"; carefully 
selected hard-maple jaws, made in our own 
shops, are guaranteed. Cold-drawn steel 
spindles are closely fitted; hard maple han- 
dies will not split or loosen. Look for the 
name "JORGENSEN" on every jaw. 


"PONY" Clamp Fixtures are another indus- 
trial and school-shop favorite; make ideal 
bar clamps on any length biack pipe; ex- 
clusive multiple disc clutch zips to position, 
holds securely, releases easily, and does not 
crush the pipe. Widely imitated—be sure 
you get "PONY". 


"JORGENSEN" makes a wide variety of 
styles and sizes of steel bar clamps. Style 
#70 "JORGENSEN" I-bar Clamps are a 
school-shop standard—no notches, multiple 
disc clutch is fastest-operating, longest- -last- 


infi, easiest to maintain. 
"JORGENSEN" 


"C''Clampsare 
s> offered in many 
styles and sizes, 
for every pur- 
pose. They are 
generous in pro- 
portion, low in 
cost—will serve 


4 you best. 
"PONY" "C" Clamps 


—small tools of many 
uses. Made to "‘in- 
dustrial'' standards 
closely fitted, nicely /E 
finished, available ir 
a wide choice of sizes 
and styles of handles. 
Wherever clamps are used, you will find the 
"JORGENSEN" and "'PONY" to be most 
highly regarded by the users; they are avail- 
able to school shops without extra cost over 
“ordinary'’ clamps—you will find it worth 
while to specify and insist upon them on 
your requisitions *o your tool suppliers. 
~—e and look for the trade-marks: 
—_— 
Jor Zensen” -~ Poay 
ccce aie 
‘Uspatore LORY 


cuniana catalog and "suggestion sheets'’ 
available upon request. 


ADJUSTABLE 
CLAMP COMPANY 


“The Clamp Folks’ 
425 N. Ashland Ave., 
Chicago 22, Ill. 
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U. S.-BURKE Milling Machines offer ease of 
instruction on all standard milling operations, 
help teach fundamental principles through 
duplication of actual shop operations in minia- 


ture. 


e Perform All Standard Milling Operations 


e Simple Operation Increases Value as Instructive 
Aids, Permits Practical Shop Teaching 


e Within Cost Range of School Shops 
e Accuracy Certified, Rigidly Built 


U.S. VERTICAL MILLING MACHINES - 


BURKE BENCH MILLERS 


2 hand, 2 power feed 
models; #9 B & S 
Taper * Heat treated, 
ground spindle mounts 
in Timken bearings ° 


Yo HP standard or 


gearhead, or % HP = 


Lima motor * 3 spin- 
dle speeds with stand- 
12. with Lima 
motor * Range 66 to 
2875 RPM depend- 


ing on motor selected 


ard, 


Fine grain alloy steel spindle 
* Spindle bearings pre-lubri- 
cated, sealed * 6 spindle 
speeds: 250 to 2850 RPM « 
7” head travel * 1 HP drive » 


Many optional features 


eT, 


Write for 
Full Information and Quotation 


a with prrite lhe 


Ya 








Guild Group, 


120 Broad Ptrect. New 4 


consolulalion of out offecBin fperman i 
- d 


wlhour Aperivanorganszalion 


loboknown a 


Inc. 
4 NY 


TEL. WHITEHALL 3.5682 « CABLES: “GRAMPORCOM" 
In GERMANY: AMERIKANERSTRASSE 3-7*Mannuemm, West Germay 


| eH belle serie Our customens requirement and 
lo oneat lheotan -inoteusing demand fo: our 
complele dno of c custom -qualely imported 


Drawing Re MS inal il 





Machine Shop Project Book. 34 
practical projects with instruc- 
tions and drawings. $2.00 

Shop Planning. Free loan kit of 
twenty-three 34” scale medels, 
plus scale paper and a pencil. 


Wall Charts. 4 subjects. 15¢ each. 


Catalog 5406. All types, sizes 
and models of South Bend ma- 
chine tools (see below). 


SOUTH BEND 
| Toolroom Lathes: 9” to16” swings. 
Quick Change Lathes: 9” to 1544” 
Standard Change Lathes: 9”, 10” 





CTORS ¢ FRANK OPPENHEIMER* GUNTHER LEINER 


Here is 
help you need 


How To Run A Lathe. 128 page 
student handbook of lathe 
operation and care. 50¢ 


How To Run A Drill Press. 32 pages 
on drill press use. Also special- 
ized operations. 25¢ 

How To Run A Shaper. 32 pages 
on metalworking shaper opet- 
ation. 25¢ 

Training Films, All 16mm sound, 
full color, 20 min., free loan: 
1.) “The Metalworking Lathe.” 
2.) “Plain Turning.” 3.) “Grind- 
ing and Use of Basic Lathe 
Tool Cutter Bits.” 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Turret Lathes: 14” and 1” collet 
Shapers: 7” bench type 
Drill Presses: 14” 


FREE sample copies of printed teaching helps 
(excepting Project Book) sent to shop instructors 
and supervisors on request. 


U-S-Burke 


30 BROTHERTON ROAD 


MACHINE TOOL DIV. | [iibaincadiiila, Ni BA SOLE 


CINCINNATI 27, OHIO SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA ° Building Better Tools Since 1906 
When writing advertisers, be sure to mention American Vocational Journal! 
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iggins Ink Co., Ine. 

ae 9th Street 
Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 

Keuffel & Esser Co. 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Mayline Company, Inc. 
525 N. Commerce Street 
Sheboygan, Wisc. 

Stacor Equipment Co. 

768 E. New York Avenue 
Brooklyn 64, N. Y. 

Warren-Knight Co. 

136 N. 12th Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Drafting Machines 

Vv & E Mfg. Co. 

P.O. Box 950 M 
Pasadena 20, Calif. 


Drawing Equipment & Supplies 
(Mechanical) 
Berger Scientific Supplies, Inc. 
37 Williams Street 
Boston 19, Mass. 
Gramercy Guild Group, Inc. 
120 Broad Street 
New York 4, N. Y. 
Kurtz Bros. 
4th and Reed Streets 
Clearfield, Pa. 
Mayline Company, Inc. 
525 N. Commerce Street 
Sheboygan, Wisc. 
Stacor Equipment Co. 
768 E. New York Avenue 
Brooklyn 64, N. Y. 
V & E Mfg. Co. 
P.O. Box 950 M 
Pasadena 20, Calif. 
F. Weber Co. 
1220 Buttonwood Street 
Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
Drawing Pencils & Lead 
American Lead Pencil Company 
500 Willow Avenue 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Eagle Pencil Company 
703 East 13th Street 
New York 9, N. Y. 
Drills, Hand 
Millers Falls Co. 
57 Wells Street 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Plastic Products Co. 
371 South Main 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah 


Drills, Portable Electric 

The Black and Decker Mfg. Co. 
E. Pennsylvania Avenue 
Towson 4, Md. 

Stanley Electric Tool Co. 
480 Myrtle Street 
New Britain, Conn. 

Drill Presses 

Atlas Press Co. 
1915-2023 N. Pitcher Street 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Boice-Crane Co. 
1376 Central Avenue 
Toledo, O. 

Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
400 N. Lexington Avenue 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 

The Fosdick Machine Tool Co. 
1368 Blue Rock 
Cincinnati 23, O. 


South Bend Lathe Works 
425 E. Madison 
South Bend 22, Ind. 
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Drills, Radial 
The Fosdick Machine Tool Co. 
1368 Blue Rock 
Cincinnati 23, O. 
Electric Clock & Program Systems 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
137 Logan Street 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
Electric Equipment & Supplies 
Burnstein-Applebee Co. 
1012 McGee Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Crow Electri-Craft Corp. 
P.O. Box 336-C 
Vincennes, Ind. 
The Superior Electric Co. 
83 Laurel Street 
Bristol, Conn. 
James W. Weldon 


2315 Harrison Street 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 


Electric Glue Pots 


Rohne Electric Mfg. Co. 
22 E. Hennepin Avenue 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Electrical Wiring Systems, Surface 
The Wiremold Co. 
Hartford 10, Conn. 


Electronic Test Instruments 
Electronic Instrument Co., Inc. 
84 Withers Street 
Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


Electronic Test Instruments & 
Ammeters 
Precision Apparatus Co. 
70-31 84th Street 
Glendale 27, L. I., N. Y. 


Embossing Equipment 


Embosograf Corporation of America 
38-44 West 21st Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Enamels 

Thomas C. Thompson Co. 
1539 Deerfield Road 
Highland Park, Ill. 

Metal Crafts Supply Co. 
10 Thomas Street 
Providence, R. I. 


Entrance Doors (Aluminum Covered) 
Marmet Corporation 

Wausau, Wisc. 
Files & Rasps 


Simonds Saw and Steel Co. 
470 Main Street 
Fitchburgh, Mass. 


Fluxes (Soldering) 


The Ruby Chemical Company 
68-70 McDowell Street 
Columbus 16, O. 

Fusion Engineering 
4505 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland 38, O. 


Forges (Annealing & Melting) 


Johnson Gas Appliance Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 





Forges (Gas) 


Johnson Gas Appliance Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Foundry Equipment & Supplies 
Western Materials Co. 
39 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


Furnaces 
Western Materials Co. 


39 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, IIl. 


Gages & Precision Measuring 
Equipment 

Lufkin Rule Co. 

1730 Hess Street 

Saginaw, Mich. 
Grinders 


Winona Tool Mfg. Company 
Winona, Minn. 


Grinders, Bench 

Atlas Press Co. 
1915-2023 N. Pitcher Street 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwe!l Mfg. Co. 
400 N. Lexington Avenue 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Grinders, Portable Electric 
Belsaw Machinery Co. 
315 Westport Road 
Kansas City 11, Mo. 
Millers Falls Co. 
57 Wells Street 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Grinders, Production, Surface, Tool 
Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
400 N. Lexington Avenue 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
Millers Falls Co. 
57 Wells Street 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
1025 Clancy Avenue, N.E. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
South Bend Lathe Works 
425 E. Madison 
South Bend 22, Ind. 


Grinders, Tool 
Boice-Crane Co. 
1376 Central Avenue 
Toledo 6, O. 


Grinders, Tool & Cutter 

Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
400 N. Lexington Avenue 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 

The LeBlond Machine Tool Co. 
Madison & Edwards Road 
Cincinnati 8, O. 


Guards, Table Saw 


Brett-Guard Co. 
Englewood, N. J. 


Guides, Saw 


Brett-Guard Co. 
Englewood, N. J. 
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Gum Rosin 

American Turpentine Farmers’ Assn. 
108 West Hill Avenue 
Valdosta, Ga. 


Gum Turpentine 

American Turpentine Farmers’ Assn. 
108 West Hill Avenue 
Valdosta, Ga. 


Hacksaws, Bandsaws, & Band Knives 


The L. S. Starrett Co. 
Athol, Mass. 


Hacksaws, Hand & Power 
L. W. Chuck Co. 
25 So. St. Clair Street 
Toledo, O. 
Millers Falls Co. 
57 Wells Street 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Hacksaws, Hand 


Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. Corp. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Hacksaw Blades (Hand & Power) 
Simonds Saw and Steel Co. 

470 Main Street 

Fitchburg, Mass. 


Hand Saws 


Atkins Saw Division 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
402 S. Illinois Street 
Indianapolis 9, Ind. 


Hand Screws 


Adjustable Clamp Co. 
425 N. Ashland Avenue 
Chicago 22, Il. 





THE BEST 
paint THINNER 
EVER DISCOVERED 


NO SUBSTITUTE 
CAN MAKE THIS CLAIM! 


Gum Turpentine 
is the oldest and 
most dependable 
4 paint thinner 
ever discovered. 
Don’t risk 
costly paint jobs 
with turpentine 
substitutes. 
Insist upoti 


Gum Turpentine. | 


Use it to thin oil 
S paints, varnishes 

and enamels. 

AMERICAN TURPENTINE 


FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
Valdosta, Georgia 


Handtools, Machine Shop 


Billings and Spencer Co. 
1 Laurel Avenue 
Hartford 1, Conn. 

Brown and Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
Providence, R. I. 

The Cincinnati Tool Co. 
1984 Waverly Avenue 
Norwood, Cincinnati 12, O. 

Lufkin Rule Co. 

1730 Hess Street 
Saginaw, Mich. 

Millers Falls Co. 

57 Wells Street 
Greenfield, Mass. 

Stanley Tools 
Education Department 
104 Elm Street 
New Britain, Conn. 


Handtools, Woodworking 


Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. Corp. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Brodhead-Garrett Co. 

4560 E. 71st Street 
Cleveland 5, O. 

The Cincinnati Tool Co. 
1984 Waverly Avenue 
Norwood, Cincinnati 12, O. 

Millers Falls Co. 

57 Wells Street 
Greenfield, Mass. 

Stanley Tools 
Education Dept. 

104 Elm Street 
New Britain, Conn. 


Hardware 

Warner Hardware Company 
1423 Hennepin Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hole Saws for Metals 

Misener Mfg. Co., Inc. 
200 Walton Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Hole Saws for Wood 


Misener Mfg. Co., Inc. 
200 Walton Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Hydraulic Metal Saws 





| Racine Hydraulics and Machinery, Inc. 


200 Albert Street 
Racine, Wisc. 


| Industrial Safety Equipment 


Willson Products, Inc. 
211 Thorn Street 
Reading, Pa. 


| Inks 
| Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 


271 9th Street 
Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


Instrument Repairers, Tools & Supplies 
C. E. Marshall Co. 
1445 W. Jackson Blvd. 

| Chicago, IIl. 
| Internal Carving Tools 
| Elbar Products 

2348 East 17th 

Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 
Cope Plastics 

9833 Highway 99 

St. Louis 21, Mo. 


| Trons (Soldering Electric) 

| Forney Arc Welders, Inc. 
Fort Collins, Colo. 

| Jewelers, Engravers 


C. E. Marshall Co. 
1445 W. Jackson Blvd. 
| Chicago, Ill. 


Jewelry Equipment & Supplies 
Petersen Brothers 
3834 N. Southport Avenue 
Chicago 13, IIl. 
Jewelry Findings 
Plastic Products Co. 


371 South Main 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah 
Jointers 
Atlas Press Co. 
1915-2023 N. Pitcher Street 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Boice-Crane Co. 
1376 Central Avenue 
Toledo 6, O. 
Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
400 N. Lexington Avenue 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
1025 Clancy Avenue, N.E. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Keyseaters 
D. C. Morrison Company 


P.O. Box 1017 
Cincinnati 1, O. 


Kilns (Pottery, Metal Enameling) 
American Art Clay Company 
4717 West Sixteenth Street 
Indianapolis 24, Ind. 
Kits, Project 
Crafters of Pine Dunes 
Oostburg, Wisc. 
Electronic Instrument Co., Inc. 
84 Withers Street 
Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
Tech-Master Corporation 
75 Front Street 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Knives, Sloyd, Carving & 
Manual Training 
R. Murphy Co. 

13 Groton Street 

Ayer, Mass. 


Knives, Stencil & Wood Block 
R. Murphy Co. 

13 Groton Street 

Ayer, Mass. 


Laboratory Furniture 
John E. Sjostrom Co. 
1712 N. 10th Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Lathes 

Sheldon Machine Co., Inc. 
4245 North Knox Avenue 
Chicago 41, IIl. 


Lathes, Engine 

Atlas Press Co. 

1912-2033 N. Pitcher Street 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Cincinnati Lathe and Tool Co. 
Cincinnati 9, O. 

The LeBlond Machine Tool Co. 
Madison & Edwards Road 
Cincinnati 8, O. 

Logan Engineering Co. 

4901 W. Lawrence 
Chicago 30, Ill. 

South Bend Lathe Works 
425 E. Madison 
South Bend 22, Ind. 


Lathes, Metal Working 
Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
400 N. Lexington Avenue 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
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Lathes, Spinning 


Logan Engineering Co. 
4901 W. Lawrence 
Chicago 30, IIl. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
1025 Clancy Avenue, N.E. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Lathes, Woodturning & Spinning 


Boice-Crane Co. 
1376 Central Avenue 
Toledo 6, Ohio 


Lathes, Woodworking 


Atlas Press Co. 
1915-2023 N. Pitcher Street 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
400 N. Lexington Avenue 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 

Oliver Machinery Co. 
1025 Clancy Avenue, N.E. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Leathercraft 

W. D. Byron & Sons, Inc. 
Williamsport, Md. 

J. C. Larson 
820 S. Tripp Avenue 
Chicago 24, IIl. 


Sax Brothers Ine. 
1111 N. 3rd Street 
Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 


Mechanic Hand Measuring Tools 
The L. S. Starrett Co. 
Athol, Mass. 


Metalcraft and Jewelrycraft Supplies 
American Handicrafts Co., Inc. 

300 Throckmorton 

Fort Worth, Tex. 


Metalcraft Tools 
Albert J. Tatu Co. 
85 Columbia Drive 
Williamsville 21, N. Y. 
Metal Findings 
Plastic Supply Co. 
2901 N. Grand Boulevard 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Metal Tooling & Copper Enameling 
J. C. Larson 
820 S. Tripp Avenue 
Chicago 24, Ill. 


Metalworking Machine Shop Equipment 
General Machinery & Equipment Co. 
140-44 S. 17th Street 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Micrometers 
Millers Falls Co. 


57 Wells Street 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Milling Machines 

Atlas Press 
1915-2023 N. Pitcher Street 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Cincinnati Mfg. Corp. 
U. S. Burke Machine Tool Division 
30 Brotherton Road 
Cincinnati 8, O. 

Sheldon Machine Co., Inc. 
4245 North Knox Avenue 
Chicago 41, Iil. 
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Better Machine Tools for Teaching 
... safer to operate, 
easy to learn on 


Tandy Leather Co. 
P.O. Box 791-NS 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Levels 


Millers Falls Co. 
57 Wells Street 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Looms 


J. L. Hammett Co. 
290 Main Street 
Cambridge 42, Mass. 

The Handicrafters 
152 W. Brown Street 
Waupun, Wisc. 

Lumber 


Brodhead-Garrett Co. 

4560 E. 71st Street 
Cleveland 5, O. 

T. A. Foley Lumber Co., Inc. 
Paris, Ill. 

Giles & Kendall Co. 
Huntsville, Ala. 

U. S. Plywood Corporation 
55 West 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Machinery, Woodworking 


Brodhead-Garrett Co. 
4560 E. 71st Street 
Cleveland 5, O. 


Machine Shop Equipment & Supplies 

Brown and Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
Providence 1, R. I. 

Cincinnati Lathe and Tool Co. 
Cincinnati 9, O. 

Warner Hardware Company 
1423 Hennepin Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

J. H. Williams & Co. 

400 Vulean Street 
Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


Mechanic Hand Cleaners 


Great Stuff Products 
5316 Second Avenue, South 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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For every school shop, laboratory 
and classroom... (from begin- 
ning classes in industrial arts and 
vocational education through ad- 
vanced courses in trade schools and 
universities) . .. Sheldon builds a 
lathe to fit each academic, space 
and budget requirement. 

Sheldon lathes are modern in 
design. With their easy-to-operate 
controls, students can learn basic 
lathe operations quickly and rap- 
idly advance to practical shop 
projects. 

From the largest 15” swing 
geared head lathe to the smallest 
10” swing bench lathe, every 
Sheldon-built lathe meets the 
same rigid standards... standards 
that insure long life with mini- 
mum maintenance requirements 
in your school shop. 





Sheldon-Built 
Sebastian 13’ and 15 Geared Head 
Precision Lathes 


SHELDON MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Builders of Sheldon Lathes, Milling Machines, 
Shapers and Sebastian Lathes. 


4245 North Knox Avenue * Chicago 41, Illinois 


UM-56 P 
13” Swing 
Precision Lathe 








No. L-46 Sheldon 
10” Precision Lathe 
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South Bend Lathe Works 
425 E. Madison 
South Bend 22, Ind. 


Mortisers 


Oliver Machinery Co. 
1025 Clancy Avenue, N.E. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Motors, Electric 
Atlas Press Co. 
1915-2023 N. Pitcher Street 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Marathon Electric Manufacturing Corp. 
Wausau, Wisc. 
Paint Spray, Booths & Equipment 
Binks Manufacturing Co 
8114-44 Carroll Avenue 
Chicago 12, Ill. 


Paper (Art) 
J. L. Hammett Co. 
290. Main Street 
Cambridge 42, Mass. 
Pens (Ink Shading & Lettering) 


Floquil Products Company 
1966 Broadway 
New York 23, N. Y. 


Pencils (Colored) 


Eagle Pencil Company 
703 East 13th Street 
New York 9, N. Y. 


Pipe Machines 
The Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co. 


1425-1445 Summit Street 
Toledo 4, O. 


Pipe Tools 


The Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co. 


1425-1445 Summit Street 
Toledo 4, O. 
Planer (Single Surfacer) 
Belsaw Machinery Co. 
315 Westport Road 
Kansas City 11, Mo. 
Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
400 N. Lexington Avenue 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Planers and Surfacers (Wood) 


The Parks Woodworking Machine Co. 
1501 Knowlton Street 
Cincinnati, O. 


Planes (Hand) 


Millers Falls Co. 
57 Wells Street 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Plastics 
Cope Plastics 
9833 Highway 99 
St. Louis 21, Mo. 
Petersen Brothers 
3834 N. Southport Avenue 
Chicago 13, Ill. 
Plastics Products Co. 
371 South Main 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah 
Plastic Supply Co. 
2901 N. Grand Blvd. 
St. Louis 7, Mo. 


P tis... 


PETERSEN BROTHERS 
3834 N. Southport Ave., Chicago 13, Ill 


Send for free catalog of sheets, rods, tubes 
and complete supplies for the plastic shop. 





Plastic, Sheets, Rods, Tubes, 
Compounds 
Plastic Supply Co. 

2901 N. Grand Blvd. 

St. Louis 7, Mo. 


Plywood 

Douglas Fir Plywood Assn. 
Tacoma Building 
Tacoma 2, Wash. 

U. S. Plywood Corporation 
55 West 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Plywood & Dowls 


T. A. Foley Lumber Co., Inc. 
Paris, Ill. 


Precision Grand Flat Stock 


The L. S. Starrett Co. 
Athol, Mass. 


Precision Instruments 
Drilsaw Co. 
1561 Virginia Avenue 
Glendale 2, Calif. 


Precision Lapping & Grinding Machines 


Norton Company 
Worcester 6, Mass. 


Projector, Microscopic 
Bioscope Mfg. Co. 
Box 1492 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Project Plans (Free) 

Douglas Fir Plywood Assn. 
Tacoma Building 
Tacoma 2, Wash. 


Radio Equipment & Supplies 
Burnstein-Applebee Co. 
1012 McGee Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Philco Corporation 
Technical Representative Division 
22nd Street and Lehigh Avenue 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


Refractory Products for Kilns 


Norton Company 
Worcester 6, Mass. 


Rods, Welding 
Aladdin Rod & Flux Mfg. Co. 


1300 Burton Street. S.E. 
Grand Rapids 7, Mich. 


Rubber Stamps 
G. A. Pratt Co. 


1108 W. Chicago Avenue 
East Chicago, III. 


Sanders 


Boice-Crane Co. 
1376 Central Avenue 
Toledo 6, O. 


Millers Falls Co. 
57 Wells Street 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Oliver Machinery Co. 
1025 Clancy Avenue, N.E. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Walker-Turner 
Divn. of Kearney & Trecker Corp. 
639 S. Avenue 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Weller Electric Corp. 
808 Packer Street 
Easton, Pa. 


Sanders, Belt & Disc 


Atlas Press Co. 
1915-2023 N. Pitcher Street 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Mfg. Co 
400 N. Lexington Avenue 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Sanders, Portable Hand 

Clarke Sanding Machine Co. 
30 E. Clay Avenue 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Sanders, Portable Electric 
(Straight-Line Action) 
Dremel Mfg. Co. 
2422 18th Stree: 
Racine, Wisc. 


Sanders, Power Hand 


Syncro Corporation 
Oxford, Mich. 


Saws, Band 

Atlas Press Co. 
1915-2023 N. Pitcher Street 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Saws, Circular 

Atlas Press Co. 
1915-2023 N. Pitcher Street 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Boice-Crane Co. 
1376 Central Avenue 
Toledo 6, O. 

Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
400 N. Lexington Avenue 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Saws, Jig 


Atlas Press Co. 
1915-2023 N. Pitcher Street 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Boice-Crane Co. 
1376 Central Avenue 
Toledo 6, O. 

Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
400 N. Lexington Avenue 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 

Oliver Machinery Co. 
1025 Clancy Avenue, N.E. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Saws, Electric, Jig 

Dremel Mfg. Co. 
2422 18th Street 
Racine, Wisc. 

Syncro Corporation 
Oxford, Mich. 


Saws, Metal & Woodcutting 
Boice-Crane Co. 
1376 Central Avenue 
Toledo 6, Ohio 
Walker-Turner 
Division of Kearney & Trecker Corp. 
639 S. Avenue 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Saws, Radial 

Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
400 N. Lexington Avenue 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Saws, Woodcutting 


Yates-American Machine Co. 
729 Fourth Avenue 
Beloit, Wisc. 


Scrapers 


Millers Falls Co. 
57 Wells Street 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Screw Drivers 


Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. Corp. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Send for “Electrical Requirements 
for High School Electric Shops” 


(INDUSTRIAL ARTS LEVEL) 


You should have our Booklet No. 205, with the above title . . . especially if you are 
planning a new shop or re-vamping your present one. This booklet will give you 
valuable suggestions. It offers a shop layout plan and lists fundamental require- 
ments. Fill in the coupon below for prompt attention by us. 


Safe, Timesaving, Up-to-the Minute 
Equipment 





DISTRIBUTION 


SWITCHBOARD 


SERVICE UNIT This controls and distributes all the 
A typical bench unit for a various a-c and d-c currents required 
2- or 3-wire variable service, i ; 
120V a-c and a continuity for any work in the Electric Shop. 
test circuit. Single or dou- 
ble faced. Many other types 
available. 





MOTOR GENERATOR 
A typical machine for furn- 
CONNECTOR CORDS ishing 125V d-c. Can be furn- 
Other types. furnished to ished in any size required. 
meet requirements. 














THE 
STANDARD ELECTRIC 
TIME COMPANY 


137 LOGAN ST. ¥ SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


SINCE 1884 


as 
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Index to Journal advertisers 
appears on page 38. 





Shapers, Metalworking 
Atlas Press Co. 
1915-2023 N Pitcher Street 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Logan Engineering Co. 
4901 W. Lawrence 
Chicago 30, Ill. 
Sheldon Machine Co. 
4245 North Knox Avenue 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
South Bend Lathe Works 
425 E. Madison 
South Bend 22, Ind. 
Shapers, Woodworking 
Atlas Press Co. 
1915-2023 N. Pitcher Street 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Boice-Crane Co. 
1376 Central Avenue 
Toledo 6, O. 


Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
400 N. Lexington Avenue 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Oliver Machinery Co. 
1025 Clancy Avenue, N.E. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Shears, Squaring 

Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
Southington, Conn. 

Sheetmetal Working Machinery 


Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
Southington, Conn. 


Shop Furniture 

John E. Sjostrom Co. 
1712 N. 10th Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





“AMPLISTAT 


AMPLIDYNE 


2 G-E control systems permit 
variety of lab experiments 


The amplidyne is an important equip- 
ment in industry today, contributing 
greatly to the accuracy, speed of re- 
sponse, and flexibility of control and 
regulating systems. The availability of 
seven different control fields on the 
educational amplidyne generator per- 
mits a variety of experiments, such as: 
@ Saturation curve studies 


@ Relative effectiveness per ampere of 
control field 

@ Load-voltage characteristic studies 

@ Efficiency tests and amplification 
characteristic studies 

‘The educational amplistat demonstrates 

the principles of the self-saturating, 


polarity-conscious magnetic amplifier. 

You can readily set up the unit with 

other standard laboratory equipment to 

perform many basic experiments: 

@ Voltage and current regulation of 
small generators 

@ Motor-speed control 

®@ Operation of positioning systems 

@ Demonstration of principles of d-c 
current transformers and saturable 
reactors 

For further information, contact your 

nearest G-E Apparatus Sales Office or 

write for bulletin GEC-1349, Amplistat, 

or GEC-590C, Amplidyne. General 

Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 688-11 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Slide Rules (All Metal), Business, 
Trig, Log Log 
Keuffel & Esser Co. 

Hoboken, N. J. 


Soldering Guns 


Weller Electric Corp. 
808 Packer Street 
Easton, Pa. 


Solders & Fluxes (All Types) 


Fusion Engineering Company 
4504 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland, O. 


Solders (Aluminum) 
Aladdin Rod & Flux Mfg. Co. 
1300 Burton Street, S.E. 

Grand Rapids 7, Mich. 
Solders (Core) 


The Ruby Chemical Company 
68-70 McDowell Street 
Columbus 16, O. 


Spray Guns & Spray Equipment 
The DeVilbiss Co. 

300 Phillips Avenue 

Toledo 1, Ohio 


Squares, Precision & Woodworking 
Millers Falls Co. 

57 Wells Street 

Greenfield, Mass. 


Steel 


Minnesota Steel Supply Co. 
207 6th Street, N.E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Solar Steel Corporation 
Union Commerce Building 
Cleveland 14, O. 


Sheet Metal Shop Equipment 


Minnesota Steel Supply Co. 
207 6th Street, N.E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Switchboards & Associated Electric 
Equipment 
Standard Electric Time Co. 

137 Logan Street 

Springfield 2, Mass. 


Tables, Art & Drafting 
Brodhead-Garrett Co. 
4560 E. 71st Street 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Tapes (Pressure Sensitive) 


Norton Company 
Worcester 6, Mass. 


Tapes, Steel 


The L. S. Starrett Co. 
Athol, Mass. 


Teaching Aids, Science 
(Dry Battery School Kit) 


Burgess Battery Co. 
Freeport, IIl. 


Tools, Portable, Electric 


Burnstein Applebee Co. 
1012 McGee Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 


The Black and Decker Mfg. Co. 
E. Pennsylvania Avenue 
Towson 4, Maryland 


Torches 


Smith Welding Equipment 
2619-33 Fourth Street, S.E. 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Torches (Arc) 


Forney Arc Welders, Inc. 
Fort Collins, Colorado 
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Vises, Machine Shop 
L. W. Chuck Co. 
25 S. St. Clair Street 
Toledo, Ohio 
Cincinnati Mfg. Corp. 
U. S. Burke Machine Tool Division 
30 Brotherton Road 
Cincinnati 8, O. 
Demond-Stephan Mfg. Co. 
Urbana, Ohio 


Morgan Vise Co. 
108 N. Jefferson Street 
Chicago 6, Tlinois 
Vises, Woodworking 
Abernathy Vise and Tool Co. 
6017 Northwest Highway 
Chicago 31, Illinois 
Desmond-Stephan Mfg. Co. 
Urbana, Ohio 


Morgan Vise Co. 
108 N. Jefferson Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
V and E Manufacturing Co. 
P.O. Box 950 M 
Pasadena 20, California 
Welding & Cutting Equipment, 
Oxy-Acetylene 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York, New York 
Linde Air Products Co. 
Division, Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
30 E. 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 
Welding & Cutting Equipment, Electric 
Linde Air Products Co. 
Division Union Carbide and Carbon 


Corp. 
30 E. 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 
Welding Equipment, Electric 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York, New York 
Forney Arc Welders, Inc. 
Fort Collins, Colorado 
Lincoln Electric Co. 
22801 St. Clair Avenue 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 
Welding Equipment & Supplies 
Smith Welding Equipment 
2619-33 Fourth Street, S.E. 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Wheels and Stones, Grinding 
Norton Company 
Worcester 6, Mass. 
Windows, Aluminum 
Marmet Corporation 
Wausau, Wisconsin 
Wood Arches & Beams, Glued, 
Laminated 
Unit Structures, Inc. 
Peshtigo, Wisconsin 
Wood Finishing Materials 
H. Behlen & Bros. Ine. 
10 Christopher St. 
New York 14, New York 
General Finishes Sales and Service Co. 
1548 West Bruce Street 
Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 
Wood Stains 
H. Behlen & Bros., Inc. 
10 Christopher Street 
New York 14, New York 





THE BONDS OF 
FRIENDSHIP... 


that have been evidenced 
by the many firms who 
appear in this directory 

can be cemented if AVA 
members will support the 
companies who support 
their professional magazine! 





Woodturning & Spinning Machines 
Boice-Crane Co. 

3176 Central Avenue 

Toledo 6, Ohio 


Woodworking Project Books 
Atlas Press Co. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Woodworking Machines and Equipment 


Belsaw Machinery Co. 
315 Westport Road 
Kansas City 11, Missouri 


Boice-Crane Co. 
1376 Central Avenue 
Toledo 6, Ohio 


Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
400 N. Lexington Avenue 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Heston & Anderson 
601 West Kirkwood 
Fairfield, Iowa 


Oliver Machinery Co. 
1025 Clancy Avenue, N.E. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Skil Corporation 
5033 Elston Avenue 
Chicago 30, Illinois 


Stanley Electric Tool Co. 
480 Myrtle Street 
New Britain, Conn. 
Walker-Turner 
Division of Kearney & Trecker Corp. 
639 S. Avenue 
Plainfield, N. J. 
J. D. Wallace & Co. 
P. O. Box 41 
Warsaw, Indiana 
Yates-American Machine Co. 
729 Fourth Avenue 
Beloit, Wisconsin 
Woodworking Shop Equipment 
DeWalt Inc. 
Fountain Avenue 
Lancaster, Pa. 
General Machinery & Equipment Co. 
140-44 S. 17th Street 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Wrenches, Adjustable, Socket, Etc. 
Billings & Spencer Co. 
1 Laurel Avenue 
Hartford 1, Conn. 
Wrenches 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. Corp. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Snap-On Tools Corp. 
8074 28th Avenue 
Kenosha, Wise. 
J. H. Williams & Co. 
400 Vulcan Street 
Buffalo 7, New York 
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j Look for the 


a Red Dots =) . 
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¥ No. C-110 633” 


Bow Compass 







ASK TO SEE 


~ Drafting 


Machines Nee 


= 





VEMCO “open truss" design gives you 
the strongest, most accurate and most 
j durable draftsman's compass obtain- 
} able. 
With these instruments you can de- 
} scribe the finest pen line or the heaviest 
f pencil drawing with absolute precision. 
In addition VEMCO compasses give 
you greater capacity. The No. C-110 
3 64%" compass, for example, gives you 
a range from Ye inch to 10 inches. 
Irrespective of price, you cannot buy 
greater accuracy than the VEMCO, Ask 
your VEMCO dealer for a demonstration 
or write today for illustrated literature, 


V. & E. MANUFACTURING CO. 


Pasadena 20, California 
THE COMPLETE VEMCO LINE 


Drawing , Com- Microliner 
LZ Sets f\ passes Ruling Pens 


Sy 
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From the Office of Education 





James H. Pearson, Assistant Commis- 
sioner, and John P. Walsh, Chief, Trade 
and Industrial Education, were active par- 
ticipants in planning and conducting the 
Leadership Training Conference for ‘Trade 
and Industrial Education held at Fort Col- 
lins, Colo., Aug. 1-12. Mr. Pearson served 
as a resource person and Mr. Walsh was 
one of the group leaders. More than 60 
persons from the States, Puerto Rico, Ha- 
waii, Virgin Islands, and Alaska, partici- 
pated in the conference. 

* * * 
John P. Walsh and Howard K. Hogan 
of the Trade and Industrial Education 
Branch, participated in the First National 
Manpower Training Conference held in 
July at Old Point Comfort, Va. Mr. Hogan 
was also a participant at the Workers Edu- 
cation Institute at Fort Morgan, Alabama, 
in August. In July, Edward B. Ludtke as- 
sisted at the sessions of one of the teacher 
training groups in Petersburg, Va. 

* * * 


John B. Pope, Distributive Education 
Program Specialist, served on the advisory 
committee for a pilot course in manage- 
ment training sponsored by the Oklahoma 
Restaurant Association and the National 
Restaurant Association. Mr. Pope met with 
the general committee in its initial meet- 
ing in August 1954 and with the Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City committees on July 18 and 
20, 1955, respectively. He also conducted 
the opening sessions of the pilot course in 
each of the two cities. Approximately 40 
restaurant owners and managers were in 
attendance. 

During the last several months of the 
fiscal year (1955) the Division of Voca- 
tional Education secured the services of 
several consultants on a contract basis to 
help carry out program plans. Dr. Natalie 
Kneeland, of Richmond, Va., advised on 
studies concerned with the training and 
selection of teachers of adult extension 
courses in distributive education. Dr. Wil- 
liam Runge, of the University of New 
Mexico, assisted in studies concerned with 
on-the-job instruction for students in co- 
operative part-time courses in distributive 
education. Miss Gertrude Blaker, of Michi- 
gan University of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, served as consultant on_ studies 
concerned with instruction in the food in- 
dustries as a part of the program of trade 
and industrial education. ; 

* * * 

G. Henry Richert, Program Specialist, 
Distributive Education, attended the Grad- 
uate School of Sales Management and 
Marketing and the Advanced School of 
Retail Management sponsored by National 
Sales Executives at Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J., Aug. 8-11. 

* * * 


H. B. Swanson, Assistant Chief of the 
Agricultural Education Branch, served as 
an adviser on the delegation representing 
the United States Government at the 38th 
session of the International Labor Organi- 
zation held in Geneva, Switzerland, June 
1-24. A part of the ILO agenda dealt with 
the development of a program for voca- 
tional training in agriculture. On_ the 
committee relating to agricultural educa- 
tion were workers, employers, and govern- 
ment representatives from 56 nations. 

* * * 

The tenth Anniversary of the Future 
Homemakers of America was featured at 
the National Convention held on the Iowa 
State College Campus, Ames, July 18-22. 
In attendance were Edna P. Amidon, Chief 
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of the Home Economics Education Branch 
and Chairman of the Advisory Board; Mar- 
garet Alexander, Branch representative on 
the Board; Marguerite Scruggs, National 
Adviser of FHA; Lois Oliver, Assistant 
National Adviser, and 325 youth and adult 
delegates representing FHA organizations in 
45 States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
* * * 


Members of the Agricultural Educa- 
tion Branch staff were active during the 
last week of July and first week of August 
in annual meetings in Washington, D. C., 
of the officers of the Future Farmers of 
America and New Farmers of America or- 
ganizations. The FFA Board of Student 
Officers and Board of Directors held their 
annual summer business sessions July 25-29. 
Included in the week’s work was the de- 
velopment of plans for the 1955 National 
FFA Convention to be held in Kansas City, 
Mo., Oct. 10-13. The New Farmer officers, 
meeting Aug. 2-5, worked on plans for 
their convention which is to be held in 
Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 3-6. 

* * * 

Howard K. Hogan of the Trade and 
Industrial Education Branch discussed 
trade and industrial education’s function 
in apprenticeship in several articles .re- 
cently published in trade journals. The 
first, Related Instruction in Educating the 
Apprentice, appeared in the July issue of 
Tue Constructor, the Associated General 
Contractors of America magazine. Other 
articles dealing with the Functions of Trade 
and Industrial Education in Apprenticeship 
Programs were published in the March 
issue of the QUALIFIED CONTRACTOR and the 
April issue of BrickLAyYERs’, MASONS’, AND 
PLASTERERS’ UNION JOURNAL. 

* * * 

Johnie Christian, Home Economics 
Program Specialist, served as one of the 
leaders at a conference for teacher educa- 
tors in home economics held at Michigan 
University of Agriculture and Applied Sci- 
ence, East Lansing, Aug. 15 to 19. More 
than 30 home economics educators from 17 
states and 2 foreign countries attended. 
This conference offered teacher educators 
an opportunity to study ways for improv- 
ing the curriculum for the preparation of 
home economic teachers in relation to the 
competencies expected of teachers for work- 
ing with youth and families today. 

& * * 


A. W. Tenney of the Agricultural 
Education Branch participated in the 1955 
annual meeting of the American Institute 
of Cooperation at Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind., Aug. 9-11. Dr. Tenney served 
as organization chairman of one of the 
Institute study groups. 

* * 


Allen T. Hamilton, Research Special- 
ist, Trade and Industrial Education Branch, 
served during the summer as consultant to 
a committee of local directors of vocational 
education in New Mexico appointed to sug- 
gest ways and means for improving trade 
and industrial education in the state and 
to develop a plan for a program of voca- 
tional training for inmates of the state 
prison. 

* * * 

Mary Laxson Buffum, who has served 
as research assistant in the Home Economics 
Education Branch for the past 6 years, re- 
signed her position August | to assume full 
time homemaking responsibilities. 

* * * 


Marguerite Scruggs, National Adviser 
of the Future Homemakers of America, 


assisted with a workshop for local advisers 
of FHA chapters held at the University of 
Maine, Orono, Aug. 8-12. Mrs. Louise Fet. 
tinger, State Adviser of FHA an State 
Supervisor of home economics in Maine 
was in charge of the workshop. Planning 
the chapter program of work, improving 
chapter meetings, finding and using effec. 
tive ways of integrating FHA and the home. 
making program, evaluating FHA actiy. 
ities and organizational and public relation 
problems were among the topics considered, 
* * * 


William P. Loomis of the Trade and 
Industrial Education Branch served as cop. 
sultant to the North Atlantic Region Com. 
mittee on Research and Special Studies, 
Dr. S. Lewis Land of the Pennsylvania 
State University is chairman of this com. 
mittee, which has planned five study proj- 
ects for the year 1955-56. Each study will 
be made by a different committee of repre. 
sentatives from the various states in the 
region. 

* & * 

Publications recently distributed by 

the Division of Vocational Education are 


culture, Occupations for Girls and W amen, 
Digest o Reports of State Boards 

ocationdalfeducation, — > Business 
Sporisored Home Economics Teaching Aids, 
andSchool Shop—Tearn Safe Work Habils 
Tréve..{A Safety Guide for Pre-employment 
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GOODHEART- WILLCOX 


| BOOKS 


THAT TELL AND 
Show 


MODERN REFRIGERATION 


and Air Conditioning 
By Althouse & Turnquist 


Completely new book (replaces Modern Electric and Gas Re- 
frigeration). Prepared especially for school use. Fundamentals 
and application of refrigeration in all its branches—Domestic, 
Commercial Automobile Air Conditioning, Heat Pumps, ete. 


MOTOR SERVICE’S NEW 
AUTOMOTIVE-ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A complete automotive library in one easy to use volume. The 
encyclopedia teaches FUNDAMENTAL Principles of operation 
and Basic service Procedures—the foundation on which a 
sound, thorough knowledge of auto mechanics is based. It 
describes in simple, non-technical language and shows by clear 
illustrations how car parts and units are constructed, how the 
parts work, what goes wrong, what is required to get top per- 
formance in Power, Speed, Economy, Safety. Used by over 500 
schools! 


PRACTICAL CARPENTRY 


Used by more than 900 schools! Over 1100 illustrations! A real easy- 
to-understand encylopedia of building information. Large, crystal clear 
drawings show complete house construction details, from foundation to 
roof; reduces the job of building a modern home to simple steps. 

Places special emphasis on proper techniques so the beginner will under- 
stand and become acquainted with generally accepted carpentry prac- 
tices and the use of modern building materials. 


AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSIONS SIMPLIFIED 


By Jud Purvis 
New Edition 


Carefully explains transmission fundamentals; tells and shows how 
automatic transmissions are constructed, how they operate, and how to 
tepair them.. No detail is omitted. Up to the minute from cover to cover. 


GOODHEART-WILLCOX 
POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS 


Il. MODERN REFRIGERATION and Air Conditioning (1955) 
2, PRACTICAL CARPENTRY, Mix & Cirou 


(1954 
. MOTOR SERVICE'S NEW AUTOMOTIVE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
—. Edited by Toboldt, Purvis. (How to fix all parts all 


cars built past 25 years) 
. AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSIONS. SIMPLIFIED (1955) 
- FIX YOUR CHEVROLET, Toboldt (1955)... 
. FIX YOUR FORD, Toboidt  . 
. ALL ABOUT HOUSE WIRING Ming's Pritchard (1954) 
» ALL ABOUT POWER TOOLS (1954 (Paper) 
» BAILEY'S HANDBOOK OF QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
FOR ENGINEERS be FIREMEN... 
. YOU CAN GROW MORE CORN, Dungan. bang, Lowery : 
- FARM MECHANICS MOWER TO OL x & Moor 
- AUTO MECHANICS MANUAL ON BRAKES STEERING. Purvis 
- AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE MANAGEMENT, Packer 
- MODERN WELDING PRACTICE, Althouse & Turnquist 
» SHEET METAL DIE DESIGN, Vezzani, paper binding ‘ 
Pn mys MATHEMATICS (Shop Arithmetic), Schu- 

cher, pap 
: VOCATIONAL MATHEMATICS a Algebra, Trig- 
onometry), Schumacker, paper bindin 
» PLUMBING AND PIPE FITTINGS LAYOUT JOB “SHEETS, 

iller (new, 1955 edition) 

(Prices Subject to Change) 
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SEPTEMBER, 


GOODHEART- 
WILLCOX CO. 
Dept. 229 
1321 5S. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Michigan 


GOODHEART-WILLCOX CO., 
Dept. 229, Chicago 5, q 
Send me on 30 days approval the following books: 
‘eS @& s> 477 6") oo 
12 13 14 15 6 WW 
20% Discount to Schools and Teachers 


1321 S. Michigan, 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE 
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AROUND THE NATION 





WITH VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Participants in the pilot program to promote T & I leadership, held at Colorado A & M. 


Trade and Industrial Education Leadership 


Development Conference 


Fifty-nine men selected by 35 states and 
three territories recently participated in a 
pilot program designed to provide poten- 
tial leaders in trade and industrial educa- 
tion with an opportunity to identify and 
evaluate basic concepts. Initiated by the 
Vocational Division of the U. S. Office of 
Education. the conference was held on the 
campus of Colorado A & M College, Ft. 
Collins, August 1-12. 


Overall planning for the sessions’ was 
handled by a planning committee of 25 
vocational industrial leaders across the 
country. Areas for discussion were deter- 
mined by the overall committee and a staff 
that consisted of a director, four group 
leaders, and eight resource people. Topics 
included were (1) industrial, economic and 
social conditions that require proficiency 
and full utilization of the industrial work- 
ers of the nation; (2) principles and prac- 
tices of trade and industrial education; (3) 
the place, functions and importance of 
trade extension training; (4) important 
program requirements; (5) federal, state 
and local administrative relationships in 
vocational education; (6) requirements for 
trade and industrial teachers; (7) the trade 
and industrial supervisors responsibilities, 
and (8) public relations. 


Walter M. Arnold, Kansas State Director 
of Vocational Education, served as director 
of the conference. Melvin Barlow, teacher 
trainer, University of California; Earl M. 
Bowler, teacher trainer, Extension Division, 
University of Texas; Edward M. Claude, 
Illinois State Supervisor of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education; and John P. Walsh, 
Chief, Trade and Industrial Section, U. S. 
Office of Education, served as group leaders. 


Each half day session lead off with a 45 
minute presentation by a resource person. 
Following the presentation the attendance 
was divided in four conference groups 
which were headed by the four group 
leaders. The participants were rotated in 
order to provide opportunities for work 
with all four leaders. 


Resource people included: Karl B. Kluge, 
Director of Vocational Education, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Russell K. Britton, Director of Voca- 
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tional Education, Denver, Colo.; Lowell A. 
Burkett, Assistant Executive ‘Secretary, AVA; 
Gerald B. Leighbody, Associate Superin- 
tendent, Division of Instructional Services, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Charles Patrick, Director, 
Vocational and Adult Education, San Diego, 
Calif.; James H. Pearson, U. S. Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Education; 
and Seymour L. Wolfbein, Chief, Division 
of Manpower and Employment Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor. 


A careful evaluation of the conference 
was made by both group participants and 
an independent evaluating committee com- 
posed of E. C. Comstock, Colorado State 
Director of Vocational Education; Herbert 
Benson, Professor, Trade and Industrial 
Education, Colorado A & M College; James 
R. D. Eddy, Dean, Division of Extension, 
University of Texas; W. G. Flannery, Colo- 
rado State Supervisor of Trade and Inde- 
pendent Education; Mr. Britton and Mr. 
Pearson. 


Local arrangements were handled by 
Herbert Benson, Professor, Trade and In- 
dustrial Education, Colorado A & M; Mr. 
Comstock, and Mr. Flannery. 


The overall evaluation revealed that the 
conference was excellent and that those who 
participated came away with knowledge and 
inspiration for continued growth in their 
field of work.—LOWELL A. BURKETT 


Sowela’s Freedoms Foundation Award 


Contractors and Labor 
Speed Building Industry’s 
Training Program 


Contractors and labor joined forces at 4 
get-together conference recently with Labo; 
Department officials in the constriction jp. 
dustry’s drive to develop the craftsmen 
needed to build the homes and other cop. 
struction projects for the rapidly increas. 
ing population. Expansion of the indys. 
try’s training program was the major 
theme of discussion at a joint conference 
in Washington, D. C., of the Executive 
Committee of the General Committee on 
Apprenticeship for the Construction Indus. 
try and the U. S. Department of Labor’ 
Bureau of Apprenticeship. 


The drive to step up the training pro. 
gram has been launched in preparation for 
an anticipated increase in the population 
to 200 million during the next 10 to J5 
years, which is expected to require a 33 
percent increase in construction volume, 


As stated at the conference by Bureau of 
Apprenticeship’s Director W. F. Patterson, 
“the construction industry requires a Vigor- 
ous all-out campaign to develop thousands 
of additional craftsmen and to increase the 
technical know-how of journeymen and 
supervisory personnel to keep them abreast 
of advancing methods, new materials and 
equipment.” 


To speed up and expand the training in 
the building trades, the Associated General 
Contractors’ Apprenticeship Committee has 
been increased from 10 to 24 members, to 
include two representatives of each of the 
association’s 12 districts. Cooperating with 
the greatly enlarged national committee 
will be 12 five-man sub-committees, one 
committee in each region. 


Participants in the conference included 
William Roark, Mason Relations Director, 
Structural Clay Products Institute; John P. 
Walsh, Chief, Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation Service, U. S. Office of Education; 
and Lowell A. Burkett, AVA’s Assistant 
Executive Secretary. 


LOUISIANA’S 
SOWELA VOCATIONAL-TECH 
WINS NATIONAL AWARD 


Rex H. Smelser, Director, Sowela Voc- 
tional-Technical School, Lake Charles, La, 
appeared on TV May 4 to accept, in behalf 
of his school, the Freedoms Foundation’ 
George Washington Honor Medal for “an 
outstanding achievement in helping to 
bring about a better understanding of the 
American Way of Life.” 


In making the presentation, Dan R. Colet: 
tie, Assistant to the President, Freedoms 
Foundation, said: 


“Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge is 
non-profit, non-political and non-sectarian 
and exists for only one purpose—to seek oul 
and reward those Americans who do out 
standing work—in their own way-l0 
further an understanding of the true funda 
mentals of our free way of life. All nom 
nations for awards are submitted by the 
general public. In the Foundation’s 1% 
program, over 100,000 nominations of pho 
tographs, films, recordings, displays and 
other documentary materials were submitted 
for awards consideration. These repre 
sented the work of thousands of citizs 
and organizations in all walks of life, ™ 
every state of the union, who were beilf 
articulate in telling the freedom story. 
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Pennsylvania Stages 
Joint Labor, Vo-Ed 
Conference 


Robert T. Stoner, Pennsylvania State 
Director of Vocational Education, opened 
Pennsylvania’s first joint labor-education 
conference on vocational education with an 
address entitled Vocational Education To- 
day at the University of Pittsburgh last 
spring. ' 

In a report of the conference published 
in Steel Labor (United Steelworkers of 
America publication) the following state- 
ments were made: 

“Because organized labor has a big stake 
in the fundamentals of vocational educa- 
tion, USWA and the University of Pitts- 
burgh are cooperating in a project designed 
to focus more attention on that vital link 
in the overall network of education. 

“The union has a particular interest, of 
course, because vocational education pro- 
vides one means for developing talents and 
kills of members and potential members, 
thereby increasing their value to industry 
and enhancing their economic and social 
opportunities. 

“With that in mind, the steel union 
worked hand in glove with the university 
to set up the first conference on vocational 
education. It was thrown open to union 
people as well as educators concerned with 
that phase of instruction.” 

Seventy-seven steelworkers attended (in- 
cluding 69 local union officers and commit- 
teemen). Five representatives from differ- 
ent universities and colleges, as well as ad- 
ministrators and teachers from the voca- 
tional program, were also in attendance. 


The first conference was set up as a 
guidepost for similar meetings to be held 
in all 22 Western Pennsylvania cities that 
were represented. 


HOME STUDY COURSE OFFERED 
FOR APPRENTICE BRICKLAYERS 


Related training for bricklayers by home 
study is now a reality through the com- 
bined efforts of the BM&PIUA and Struc- 
tural Clay Products Institute. Applications 
may be obtained from financial secretaries 
of all subordinate unions. 


The course will be serviced by the Indus- 
trial Engineering Associates, Mooresville, 
Indiana, an organization with much experi- 
ence in the field of trade training by corre- 
spondence. 


While primarily intended for bricklayer 
apprentices who are unable to obtain com- 
parable training through local school facil- 
ities, or where attendance at classes is 
impractical, the course is also available to 
all journeymen who wish to improve their 
skill and general knowledge of the trade. 


The course will provide all the necessary 
know-how for the bricklayer who may wish 
'o understand estimating. A complete sec- 
tion of the course is devoted to this subject. 


Three large textbooks and two binders of 
looseleaf lesson materials are provided. The 
textbooks are the same publications which 
are used in all schools for comparable train- 
ing. They have been approved for appren- 
lice bricklayer training by the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship, U. S. Department of Labor 
and several other agencies and organizations 
concerned with trade training. 


Because of the time lapse between appli- 
cation date and actual shipment of courses, 
tls urgent that all who wish to start studies 
by October Ist get their applications ap- 
Proved and mailed without delay. Write 
'0 Structural Clay Products Institute, 1520 
8th St, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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T & Il Men 
Hold Workshop 
at Oklahoma A & M 


Supervisors, teachers, and coordinators 
from 175 programs in Oklahoma attended 
the annual Vocational Trade and Industrial 
Education Workshop held at the Oklahoma 
A&M College Short Course Center, Still- 
water, June 6-10. 

Dr. Oliver S. Willham, President of the 
College, gave the welcome address to open 
the Workshop Monday morning. Other 
speakers at the first general session in- 
cluded: Dr. J. Andrew Holley, Dean of 
Education, A & M College; and C. R. 
Crakes, Educational Consultant, DeVry 
Technical Institute of Chicago. 

Other leaders who appeared on the gen- 
eral program included. E. G. Ludtke, Pro- 
gram Specialist, Vocational Trade and In- 
dustrial Education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion; Charles Hassing, President, Citizens 
State Bank, Hugo; J. B. Perky, Oklahoma 
State Director of Vocational Education; and 
Joseph E. Vargo, Educational Director, 
Crow Electri-Craft Corporation, Vincennes, 
Indiana. 

Two discussion panels were planned. 
Tuesday morning, Dr. J. Andrew Holley 
moderated a panel of teachers on Student 
Work Assignments and Progress Records. 

The second panel, Problems of the Ad- 
ministrator in Including Vocational Trade 
and Industrial Education in His High 
School Curriculum, was conducted by Dr. 
James W. Richardson, Professor of Educa- 
tion, A & M College. 

Unit trade group meetings held during 
the week discussed planning, organization 
and administration of the school shop. 
Professional and industrial assistance to 
these groups included such representatives 
as Jack Goldsberry and Jack Myer, Ammco 
Tools, Inc.; Anson Page, Briggs Manufac- 
turing Company; Ruth McFarlin, Chair- 
man, and Louise Taylor, Secretary, State 
Board of Cosmetology; Joseph E. Vargo, 
Crow Electri-Craft Corporation; and Al Van 
Dame, Lincoln Electric Company. 

Visual aids and new publications were 
displayed by industry and teachers. 
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Public Relations Award Goes for 


The coveted “oscars” for National achieve- 
ment in the field of Public Relations were 
presented in Philadelphia on April 26 at 
the American Public Relations Association’s 
annual convention. Top award in the Trade 
Association field was given to National 
Standard Parts Association, whose head- 
quarters are in Chicago and whose member- 
ship includes the leading automotive in- 
dustry wholesalers and manufacturers of 
the nation. The presentation address was 
made by APRA President, John H. Smith, 
Jv., of the Public Relations Department of 
Chrysler Corporation. On hand to accept 
for NSPA was J. L. Wiggins, Executive Vice 
President. 

Signficantly, a broad national educational 
program, initiated to meet the growing de- 
mand for qualified automotive mechanics 
in all American communities, was the basic 
premise upon which this APRA Award was 
bestowed. The program built around Auto- 
motive Instruction in Our Schools, intro- 
duced for the first time at the 1954 AVA 
Convention in San Francisco and A Work- 
er’s Introduction to Wholesaling in the 
Automotive Industry has already received 
overwhelming acceptance by industry, edu- 
cators, and community-minded automotive 
wholesalers. 


Dean Clifford E. Erickson, College of Education, 
Michigan State University, offers congratulations 
to AVA Executive Secretary Dr. M. D. Mobley as 
the latter accepts a Michigan State citation. 


MICHIGAN STATE U. 
HONORS M. D. MOBLEY 


Dr. M. D. Mobley, AVA Executive Secre- 
tary, was one of the seven men of promi- 
nence in Michigan and U. S. education who 
were honored with a Michigan State Uni- 
versity Centennial award in East Lansing 
July 26. 


Centennial awards conferred by MSU 
during its 100th anniversary year are for 
those who have made “outstanding con- 
tributions to society, for achieving distinc- 
tion in their endeavors and for setting the 
highest standards of accomplishment.” 

Dr. Mobley’s citation reads: 


“Mayor Dennis Mobley—Through your 
vigorous leadership at state and national 
levels, opportunities for vocational educa- 
tion have been extended for youth and for 
adults. You have contributed to the pro- 
fessional advancement of educational per- 
sonnel and to the increasingly high level 
of excellence of the research and literature 
in your field. For these achievements, 
Michigan State University presents to you 
this Centennial Award.” 


Dr. Mobley was also featured as a main 
speaker during the 3-day educational sym- 
posium sponsored by the MSU College of 
Education. 
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Automotive Booklets 


In commenting upon the details of the 
vast program behind this recognition thc 
judges expressed “deep gratification in the 
fact that a national trade association ha: 
thus displayed such complete grasp of on 
of the nation’s major automotive and trans- 
portation challenges—and has given leader- 
ship to the development of vast plans for 
meeting the need. 





J. L. Wiggins, Executive VP, Natl Standard 
Parts Ass‘n accepts nat‘! public relations awards. 
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White House Conference 
Plans Concrete 


President Eisenhower's historic White 
House Conference on Education at Wash- 
ington November 28-December 1 will climax 
the greatest study by citizens of their schools 
in the annals of public education in the 
United States 

This year tens of thousands of citizens 
will have attended thousands of meetings 
to discuss school problems and the means 
of solving them. By the end of November, 
these meetings will have been held in the 
48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and the District of Colum- 
bia. More than half already have been 
held. The remainder are planned for this 
month and October. 

The President’s plan to provide assistance 
to state education conferences whereby citi- 
zens across the nation can meet to consider 
and plan how to meet their educational 
problems will culminate in the national 
meeting of 2,000 educators and lay citizens 
in Washington. These participants will 
meet for four days to exchange ideas, to 
discuss school problems, and to analyze the 
six major subjects scheduled for the Con- 
ference agenda. Never before has there 
been an educational program of such scope. 

The Committee for the White House 
Conference on Education will issue 1,400 
invitations to the States and Territories. 
The number of invitations each State or 
Territory will receive is based on popula- 
tion, with 10 invitations being the mini- 
mum for any one State. The breakdown 
for each State, Territory and the District 
of Columbia, is as follows: 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 
New York 

North Carolina.... 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 


APEANSAS «..........:..... 15 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina... 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Dist. of Columbia 10 
Alaska 10 
Hawaii 

Puerto Rico 

Virgin Islands 
Virgin Islands............ 10 


Massachusetts 40 
Michigan ............... 55 
Minnesota ... . 25 
Mississippi ie 
Missouri .... ‘ 
Montana 

Nebraska 


Three hundred invitations will be issued 
to national organizations—both lay and 
professional groups—which have worked to 
develop the program. Congressmen with 
legislative responsibilities and interests in 
the field of education, special guests and 
foreign observers will constitute another 
group of Conference participants. Repre- 
sentation at the White House Conference 
will be “broadly representative of educators 
and other interested citizens from all parts 
of the Nation,” as Public Law 530 specifies. 


The 33-member Presidential Committee 
is composed of men and women of national 
stature from the fields of education, the 
law, publishing, business, religion, agricul- 
ture, and labor. State delegations are ex- 
pected to have an even greater diversity of 
talent, experience and background. 


Editor’s Nofe: This material, authored by 
Dr. Samuel Brownell, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, is excerpted from a recent release. 


The combined State and Territorial dele- 
gations will make up the bulk of the Con- 
ference personnel. However, the representa- 
tion of 300 national organizations which 
have worked on the program indicates that 
these participants may well represent more 
than 75,000,000 U. S. citizens of diversified 
backgrounds, religions and interests. For 
example, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and other educational groups 
participating represent more than 10,000,000 
persons. Religious organizations will be 
represented whose membership totals more 
than 50,000,,000; labor’s representation adds 
up to more than 12,000,000. 

The role of the education in the planning 
and conduct of the conferences is of great 
importance. From the very inception of the 
idea of the conferences lay citizen-educator 
teamwork has been stressed. Educators have 
sparked the majority of the state confer- 
ences on education. State departments of 
education have, in most instances, provided 
the initial impetus for planning and hold- 
ing state conferences. State commissioners 
of education, acting with the governor, 
have, in most cases, been responsible for 
the programs. Teachers, administrators and 
others have been the key figures in confer- 
ence developments dealing with teacher 
shortages, curriculums, finance, and other 
school problems. 

The White House Conference will be a 
working meeting, not a “speak to” conven- 
tion. All participants will be provided 
copies of the subcommittee reports on the 
six major topics scheduled for analysis at 
the national gathering. The reports will 
be submitted in advance of the Conference, 
and should enable participants to become 
familiar with the facts and the issues in 
each of the study areas prior to their ar- 
rival in Washington. 
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George H. Fern 
was named Direc- 
tor of the Educa- 
tion Department of 
the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufac- 
turers, effective 
September 1, to suc- 
ceed Dr. F. Ken- 
neth Brasted, who 
resigned to become 
the first President 
of the newly-found- 
ed University of 

Dallas, Texas. 

Mr. Fern, who is widely known in edu- 
cational circles as a teacher, administrator, 
author and editor, joined the NAM staff 
in 1949 and has been serving as asso- 
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ciate director of the Education Department. 
He is a Life Member of the AVA. 

Previously, he was with the U. S. Office 
of Education as special consultant and, for 
three years following World War II, was 
Managing Editor of the AMERICAN Voca- 
TIONAL JOURNAL. 

The recipient this year of a Doctor of 
Laws degree from the Central Michigan 
College of Education, Mr. Fern has also 
been Assistant State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and Director of the State 
Board of Control for Vocational Education 
in Michigan, his native state; State Direc- 
tor for War Production Worker Training, 
and State Director of Food Production War 
Training. During the last year of the 
war, he was Chief of the Training Branch, 
Civilian Personnel Division, Offiice of the 
Secretary of War. 


NEPH WEEK 
OCT. 2-8 


National Employ the Physically Handi. 
capped Week will observe its 10th anpj. 
versary October 2-8 according to announce. 
ments from Melvin J. Maas, Chairman, The 
President’s Committee on Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped. 


Objectives established by the Committee 
as an overall program for 1955-56 will have 
special emphasis during NEPH Weck when 
the entire nation will be asked to cooperate 
in providing employment opportunities for 
the handicapped. 


Home Contest 
For Students 


The 3rd annual Model Home Contest. 
sponsored by the National Association of 
Home Builders, 1028 Connecticut Ave, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., is an “oppor. 
tunity for high school students to test their 
skill, imagination and ingenuity by build. 
ing a miniature model home and winning 
a $1,000 scholarship plus an all expense 
trip to Chicago and return.” 


With additional prizes available, the com- 
petition is open for all grades 7-12 students 
in the United States and to youht of the 
same school grades who are members of 
nationally recognized groups for boys and 
girls. Entries, however, must be submitted 
through local Home Builder Association or 
state associations affiliated with NAHB. 
Contact the Executive officer of the home 
builder association in your local commu- 
nity (or the nearest one) for application 
blanks or further details. 

AVA 

Don’t let your pride get inflated—you may 
have to swallow it some day.—Teacher Tipper. 

It is not the IQ but the I-will that is important 
in education.—Teacher Tipper. 


AVA 








In the State 
Legislatures 


Editor’s Note: Monthly the Journat will 
present news of state legislative decisions 
that have bearing on programs of vocational 
and practical arts education. If your state 
has something interesting for JOURNAL re- 
porting, just let us know! 


Connecticut:—A 10-year building pro- 
gram for modernization of vocational-tech- 
ncal facilities is planned for 14 schools. 
New Haven and Waterbury will have en- 
tirely new buildings. Remaining schools 
not yet provided for will serve Manchester. 
New Britain, Meriden, and Putnam. 


Public Act No. 556 authorizes the begin- 
ning of a program to provide modern facil- 
ities for a number of vocational agriculture 
centers to be operated by local boards of 
education with each center providing funds 
for the erection of modern farm shops. 
classroom and laboratories which will be 4 
part of the local high school center. This 
act also provides that the state will assist 
the towns in the development of such cen- 
ters by paying the difference between the 
cost of operation of the program (including 
young farmer and adult farmer instruction) 
and the cost of providing the regular high 
school program. 


According to Emmett O’Brien, Director. 
Division of Vocational Services, Connecticut 
State Department of Education, these devel- 
opments have “come about because of the 
conviction on the part of the people of 
the state that the vocational program 
Connecticut contributes materially to the 
welfare of the individual citizen and to the 
basic economy of the state.” 
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RESEARCH FOUND 
yoc ED’s MOST 
PRESSING NEED 


Trade and industrial education specialists 
fom 25 states convened in Washington, 
p. C., June 12-17, to consider the need for 
the improvement and further development 
of studies and research in their field at the 
request of James H. Pearson, U. S. Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Education. 

Recommendations .on overall plans for 
research submitted to Mr. Pearson as a 
result of the meeting were: 

1. That a qualified project coordinator 
be assigned to be responsible for the 
research services. 

. That a clear statement of policy be 
prepared to serve as a basis of opera- 
tion. 

3. That states be encouraged to give 
financial support to carry out research. 

The group met with both Mr. Pearson 
and Dr. Samuel Brownell, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, who pledged the sup- 
port of the U. S. Office of Education in the 
interests of research for trade and industrial 
education. 

The conference members initially came 
up with 75 suggested topics for research 
and study. During the week’s deliberations 
18 problems were developed in detail and 
given top priority for research purposes. 
The remaining topics were recorded for 
future study. 

The group prepared and adopted the 

following statement which is intended to 
represent the committee’s thinking with 
regard to the place and importance of 
research in trade and industrial education: 

“Evidence is already available to indicate 

that trade and industrial education will be 
confronted with many crucial problems in 
the immediate years ahead. (The publi- 
cations of the National Manpower Council 
and the Report on Problems of Low-income 
Farmers are but two examples of recent 
studies that hold direct implication for 
trade and industrial education.) 


“An important first step in meeting these 
emerging challenges is to gather and inter- 
pret the facts that bear on the problems. 
Itis apparent that research activities on the 
national, state and local level will need to 
be expanded and intensified as rapidly as 
possible. If this is to happen, it will be 
necessary to provide funds and personnel at 
all levels. 


“It is a basic and accepted concept today 
that research is an integral part of the 
effective operation of any organization. In- 
creasingly, formal provision is being made 
for research activities in business and in- 
dustry. The framers of the Smith-Hughes 
law had a similar intent when they stated 
specifically that money should be made 
awailable . . . ‘for the purpose of making 
studies, investigations, and reports to aid 
in the organization and conduct of voca- 
tional education .. .’ 


“It is sincerely hoped that individual 
State Directors of Vocational Education will 
exert the leadership necessary to insure that 
their states make a contribution to this ex- 
panding movement for effective research in 
trade and industrial education.” 


The group developed suggested proce- 
dures for implementing the conference 
recommendations. This included the rec- 
ommendation that the U. S. Office compile 
the findings of this committee and send the 
appropriate information to all state direc- 
tors of vocational education, state super- 
‘sors and head teacher trainers, including 
the list of proposed research topics, with 
the request that they indicate the five most 
Pressing problems within their states. The 
lates will also be asked to indicate research 
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studies presently underway. The conference 
group further proposed that the U. S. 
Office provide for a “research sub-commit- 
tee.” 

Before adjournment, the group resolved 
a statement of commendation to James H. 
Pearson and his staff that reads: 

“This group commends Mr. James Pear- 
son and the U. S. Office of Education for 
the foresight and initiative exhibited in the 
calling of this conference on research in 
trade and industrial education. 

“The many problems presently facing vo- 
cational education and the staggering tech- 
nological changes already in process will 
challenge the best creative efforts of all 


Judging graphic art sentries in the Ford Indus- 
trial Arts Awards Contest (left to right), Samuel 
M. Burt, Managing Director, Education Council 
of the Graphic Arts Industry, Washington 5, 
D. C.; Harry A. Gage, Graphic Arts Consultant, 


FFA boys in Clarkston, Washington, completed 
a steel quonset hut, 25x36 feet, for a local 
dairy farmer in a period of 2 months last sea- 
son. Advance boys shown in action are Jerry 


vocational educators. An important first 
step in meeting this challenge is to gather 
and interpret the facts that bear on the 
many problems. 

“The inspiration of Commissioner Brown- 
ell and the interest shown by Mr. Pearson 
and his staff are healthy indications of the 
type of leadership which is vital in initiat- 
ing and following through on a widespread 
movement of this kind.” 

One of the overall recommendations of 
the conference has already been coordinated 
into the current publishing program of the 
AVA which will soon have available for 
distribution a new booklet that is concerned 
with the values of research. 


Annisquam, Gloucester, Mass.; John T. Porter 
(Chairman), Education Director, American Type 
Founders, Elizabeth, N. J. Over 80 Graphic 


Arts cash awards were made among the ap- 
proximately 450 entries from all over the U.S. 


Eaton, Pat Wakefield, Phil Landkammer, Richard 
Smith, Lee Kennedy, Dick Paris, Myron Bursell, 
Dave Schuster, Leroy Gamet, Gene Sargent, and 
Advisor Haughen. (Clarkston FFA photo.) 
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ELECTRONICS 


easy to teach 
es. Casy to iearn 


with the New, Low Cost 


Here is a unique combination of equipment and text material 
designed to bring electronic instruction to every school. You can 
now teach electronics by visual experiment—the same effective 
method that has made Crow Electri-Kits standard equipment in 
schools from coast to coast. 


This new kit is for students who have completed the Beginners’ 
Electricity course with Crow Electri-Kit Model 41-B or its equivalent. 
It permits them to advance immediately into the study of electronics. 
They learn by doing; that is, they verify electronic principles by 
building their own operating assemblies. No other method arouses 60 O perat in g Assemblies 
student interest so quickly nor demonstrates so vividly how abstract 
principles are put to practical use. 


Capacitors and Capacitance * Voltage Dividers 
Frequency Discriminators * Frequency Multipliers 


Vibrators . Electrical Indicating Instruments 
Nothing Else to Buy Rectifiers * Resonant Circuits * Time Constants 
Filters °¢ Fly-back Voltage Supply Principles 


Model 50-A contains 82 precision-made components—everything 
needed to perform 60 experiments in electronic fundamentals. Do s Ai 
rr 


not be misled by the kit's low price... this is quality equipment. If 
the components were purchased individually, they would cost you 
several times as much. 

Included with the kit is a 275-page, illustrated manual in work- 
sheet form, Experimental Electronics for the Beginner, by Leonard R. 
Crow. It guides students step-by-step .. , shows what parts are 
needed for each assembly, how to set up the experiment and the 
practical applications of the theory involved. 


Simplifies Teacher’s Job 


If you are familiar with basic electrical principles, you can teach 
electronics easily with Model 50-A. There are no difficult mathe- 
matical formulas to solve. Manual outlines the entire course for 
you. - eliminates tedious class preparation. ; ccm enticdiiaiil 
YOU TEACH BY “VISUAL EXPERIMENT" 
YOUR STUDENTS LEARN BY DOING 


is,’ 


Crow Basic Electronics Kit Model 50-A 
82 parts including precision meter (1%), precision resistors, 


Model 50-A gives the student a firm foundation for specialized : coils, potentiometer, rectifiers, capacitor bank, etc., plus 275- 
training in his choice of three major lectroni¢ fields: page manual. All parts mounted for use with “Kwik-Klip” solder- 


less connectors. Supplied in sturdy corrugated case ...$87.50 
1. Ais “0 Receiving 3 Hardwood Carrying Case 
2. Industrial Electronic Circuitry : For Model 50-A. Has pegboard top and slip hinges. Can be used 
3. Basic Radar & Television Circuitry a as baseboard for experiments 
These principles are covered in the Crow Electronic Tubes, Cir- ie Crow Basic Electronics Kit Model 50-B 


For those who already own Model 41-B Electri-Kit. Same as 


cuits and Devices Kit (Model 53) available soon. . model 50-A (above) with all 41-B components omitted. . $57.50 


BUILD YOUR ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC COURSES GIDZIGIVIF WIAs I. GRID LY GRADE ‘ 
AROUND CROW “VISUAL EXPERIMENT” EQUIPMENT EBOGIT LIES ATLAS GY 4/2 
Write for illustrated bulletins describing the new Crow 


Basic Electronics Kit and it's companion kit, the famous DIVISION OF UNIVERSAL SCIENTIFIC CO., INC. | BOX 336C, VINCENNES, INDIANA 
Crow Electri-Kit Model 41-B for Beginners. 


When writing advertisers, be sure to mention American Vocational Journal! 
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New Mexico Sponsors 
Yo-Ag Workshop 


The New Mexico vocational agriculture 
instructors completed a five day work shop 
on practical farm electricity at New Mexico 
A&M College June 10. Plans for the work- 
shop were developed by L. C. Dalton, State 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education and 
Parker Woodul, Instructor of Vocational 
Agriculture at Portales, in cooperation with 
the Inter-Industry Electrification Council 
of New Mexico. 

Ag men who served as workshop instruc- 
tors included Bruce Cox, Portales; Ramsey 
Groves, Floyd; John Short, Artesia; Rupert 
Mansell, Elida; L. A. McCasland, Melrose; 
M. D. Wallace, Ft. Sumner; and Dale Saw- 
yer, Rogers. Technicians were furnished by 
the Inter-Industry Electrification Council 
to assist each instructor. 


Flowell Payton, President, New Mexico 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers Associa- 
tion and Conference Chairman, conducted 
the business sessions. Officers elected for 
1955-56 were Carl Schmitt, Kirtland, Presi- 
dent; Rupert Mansell, Elida, Vice Presi- 
dent; James Leger, Las Vegas, Secretary; 
Ronald Cunningham, Anthony, Treasurer; 
Otto Dillon, Tucumcari, Reporter. 


NEW OFFICERS 


Arizona 

Lucy Jensen, Phoenix, President; E. Ray 
Shortridge, Phoenix, President Elect; Victor 
G. Edman, Casa Grande, Past President; 
Harold Luck, Phoenix, Treasurer; William 
Hendrix, Secretary. T. O. Beach, Casa 
Grande, Agriculture Representative; Mrs. 
Roberta Winberry, Tucson, Homemaking 
Representative; Dr. Francis E. Osborn, 
Flagstaff, Trades and Industry; Herbert 
Zeitlin, Phoenix, Guidance; J. R. Cullison, 
Phoenix, State Department of Education. 


Connecticut 

Dr. G. Roy Fugal, New York, President; 
Francis Fisher, Bridgeport, Vice President; 
James A. Dorseyy, Hartford, Secretary; 
Thomas S. Claros, Waterbury, Treasurer. 
Michigan 

Council of Local Administrators of Voca- 
tional Education and Practical Arts: H. E. 
Paulson, Port Huron, President; Neol Lot- 
tridge, Highland Park, Vice President; 
Earle Robinson, Saginaw, Secretary-Treas- 
urer; Gilbert E. Seeley, Jackson, Past Presi- 
dent; Russell Adams, Benton Harbor, 
Charles F. Kemp, Flint, James Jacobs, 
Grand Haven, and Lawrence Thomson, 
Lansing, Directors. 


New Hampshire 

George W. Cunningham, Keene, Presi- 
dent; Paul E. Bridges, Keen, Past President. 
Texas 

Mrs. Nanalee Clayton, Houston, Presi- 
dent; T. R. Bowie, San Marcos, Vice Presi- 
dent at Large; F. J. Kenecny, College Sta- 
tion, Secretary Treasurer. Vice Presidents: 
H. W. Gist, Agriculture; Dan Martin, Bus- 
ness and Distributive; Lucy V. McRoberts, 
Guidance; Geraldine Clewell, Homemaking; 
W. A. Mayfield, Industrial Arts; and James 
8. Gupton, Trades and Industry. 


U. S. Virgin Islands 

Raphacl Wheatley, St. Thomas, Presi- 
dent; Minnard H. Jones, St. Croix, Vice 
President; Mrs. Alda C. Creque, St. Thomas, 
Secretary Treasurer; Jane E. Tuitt, St. 
Thomas, Member, Board of Directors; 


Eirno Ritter, St. Croix, Member, Board of 
Directors, 
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R. E. Bass, AVA Vice President for Agri- 
cultural Education and Virginia State Su- 
pervisor of Agricultural Education present- 
ed the keynote speech at the annual busi- 
ness meeting of the Louisiana Vocational 
Association, held at Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute, Ruston, in connection with the 
7th annual Louisiana Vocational Education 
Conference, August 8-12. 

With general sessions, divisional meetings 
for all groups and commercial exhibits (the 
latter for the first time), the Louisiana af- 
fair had a registration of more than 1,000, 
with another 200 present but not registered. 


A. E. Robinson, Louisiana State Director 
of Vocational Education was in charge of 
the opening general session when State Su- 
perintendent of Instruction Shelby M. Jack- 
son presented the featured address. 


Paul Gonzales, LVA President, presided 
over the business meeting. At the closing 
general session, which included entertain- 
ment presented by The Ship, Murray I. 
Jones, Conference General Chairman, was 
in charge. Raphiel Teagle, High School 
Supervisor, State Department of Education, 
spoke on Vocational Education As An Inte- 
gral Part of the Total Program in Educa- 
tion. 





AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 
WEEK 
NOVEMBER 6-12 


To make certain that your AEW is 
successful schedule advance planning in 
September; develop specific suggestions 
in October; put the program into action 
November 6-12. A variety of helps are 
available from NEA, 1201—16th  St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 











on ttee eae 
Paces 


Back row, standing, |. to r.: Robert P. Taylor, 
N. J. State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Teacher Training; Dr. Philip H. Haney, Assistant 
Director, Essex County Vocational and Technical 
High Schools; George W. Morgenroth, Director, 
Essex County Vocational and Technical High 
Schools; Dr. M. D. Mobley, AVA Executive Secre- 
tary; Lowell A. Burkett, AVA Assistant Executive 
Secretary; Dr. Albert E. Jochen, N. J. State 
Assistant Commissioner of Education; Owen E. 
Kiser, Supervisor of Agriculture, New Jersey 
Department of Education; Samuel J. Martin, 
Director Thomas A. Edison Vocational and Tech- 
nical High School, Elizabeth, N. J.; Mazie V. 
Scanlan, Supervisor of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, Atlantic City Public Schools; Eleanor E. 
Helfrich, Supervisor of Instruction, Junior High 


William E. Ratkin, President, Colorado Voca- 
tional Assoc.; Cecil Stanley, AVA President; and 
E. C. Comstock, Director, Colo. State Board for 
Voc’l Educ., pose during the CVA meeting June 
20-24. President Stanley was keynote speaker. 


AVA 





The 13th Annual Four-State Regional 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion Conference is scheduled for Kansas 
State Teachers College, October 21-22. Fea- 
tured speakers will include R. K. Lane, 
Public Service Company of Oklahoma; Dr. 
Chris H. Groneman, Head, Industrial Edu- 
cation Department, Texas A & M; and 
Cecil E. Stanley, Nebraska State Director 
of Vocational Education and President of 
the AVA. 

Special recognition of 25-year teachers in 
vocational education and practical arts will 
highlight the annual fall meeting of the 
Maryland Vocational and Practical Arts 
Association in Baltimore, October 21. 
President R. Lee Hornbake will direct pro- 
ceedings that will include an address by 
Dr. Irving H. Siegel, Member, Staff of the 
Council of Economic Advisers. 


AVA 





Be optimistic about your profession. It is a 
neble one.—Teacher Tipper. 

Don't be content with doing only your duty. 
—Teacher Tipper. 


Don't expect good work from students if you 
display poor examples of your own efforts.— 
Teacher Tipper. 


Schools, Atlantic City; John H. Jaquish, Music 
Department of Atlantic City High School and 
Director of Instrumental Music, Atlantic City 
Schools. 

Front row, seated, |. to r.: Dorothy E. Bre- 
voort, N. J. State Supervisor of Home Economics; 
Mrs. Janet H. Lund, Principal, Middlesex County 
Vocational and Technical High School for Girls; 
Alfred Saseen, Superintendent, Atlantic City 
Public Schools, and General Chairman, 1955 
AVA Convention; Verna Danley, N. J. State 
Supervisor of Home Economics; Ethel M. Powell, 
Supervisor of Home Economics, Atlantic City; 
Mary E. Ferguson, Supervisor of Instruction, Ele- 
mentary Grades, Atlantic City; Ralph Truitt, 
Supervisor of Supplies, Atlantic City Public 
Schools. 
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ELECTING OUR AVA PRESIDENT 


The Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, in its 53rd 
spring meeting, set up a committee to study 
procedures for the election of officers. This 
committee consisted of Russell K. Britton, 
Roy Fairbrother, G. F. Liebendorfer, Stan- 
ley Pawelek, Pauline Stout, Arthur Walker, 
and James R. D. Eddy, Chairman. 

It was recommended that the committee 
study plans to provide for the election of 
the AVA president by the total member- 
ship, and report back to the Executive 
Committee. In November 1953, after a 
series of meetings, the committee reported 
back to the Executive Committee with rec- 
ommendations that the various state asso- 
ciations be polled as to their interest in one 
of three plans for the presidential election. 

The first suggestion is to maintain our 
present system of election. 

The second plan consists of the appoint- 
ment of a nominating committee at the 
annual spring meeting, the meeting of that 
committee some four months prior to the 
annual meeting of the American Vocational 
Association, the publishing of biographical 
sketches on the nominees for president in 
the JouRNAL, and the election by ballot at 
the House of Delegates. 

The third plan proposes to use the nom- 
inating committee, as now appointed, to 
select two or more nominees for the office 
of president, publish the biographical 
sketches of these nominees in the earliest 
possible issue of the JouRNAL, and conduct 
a mail ballot in a later issue of the JOURNAL. 
This latter plan would mean that the 
president for the next year would be elected 
in the spring and would become president- 
elect at that time. 

Very little reaction was obtained from the 
state associations in 1954, but since that 
time there have been a number of expres- 
sions from state groups, indicating they 
favored the third plan. 

At the annual spring meeting of the 
Executive Committee in 1955, it was voted 
to present to the membership an amend- 
ment to the constitution providing for the 
election of the AVA president on the basis 
of the third plan. 

The committee is also recommending a 
change in the constitution to the effect that 
the treasurer should be elected by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee in the same manner as 
the Executive Secretary. Inasmuch as the 


ee . 


treasurer’s position is more or less a semi- 
permanent post, this procedure, in the 
opinion of the committee, would be more 
realistic. 

The election of vice presidents would be 
continued in the manner now in operation. 
Inasmuch as the vice presidents represent 
individual services and these services get 
together only at the annual meetings, it 
was thought best to allow them to recom- 
mend their own nominees with the election 
as now by the House of Delegates. 

The committee feels that this new 
method of electing the president will make 
our elections more democratic by giving 
every member the opportunity to partici- 
pate.—Committee on Election of Officers 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 
TO THE AVA CONSTITUTION 


In accordance with the established pro- 
cedure for amending the Constitution of 
the American Vocational Association, Inc., 
published here in full are amendments 
which propose to change certain procedures 
for electing the President and the Treas- 
urer and the dues assessment. These pro- 
posed amendments will be presented to the 
House of Delegates at its meeting in Atlan- 
tic City, New Jersey, on December 9, 1955. 

The following amendments are proposed, 
to become effective on December 1, 1956: 

ARTICLE VI. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
Item C 3, which now reads as follows: 

“The Advisory Council hereinafter de- 
fined shall suggest to the Nominating Com- 
mittee the names of not more than four 
members to be considered for the office of 
President.” 
to be amended to read as follows: 

“The Advisory Council hereinafter de- 
fined shall suggest to the Nominating Com- 
mittee the names of not more than six 
members to be considered for the office of 
President.” 

Item C 5, which now reads as follows: 

“The Nominating Committee shall pre- 
sent to the House of Delegates at the 
annual business meeting, nominations for 
each office of the association falling vacant 
at that time. Additional nominations may 
be made from the floor by members of the 
House of Delegates.” 
to be amended to read as follows: 

“The Nominating Committee shall pre- 
sent to the House of Delegates at the 
annual business meeting, nominations for 


Members of the Ohio Vocational Association met with Lowell A. Burkett, Assistant AVA Executive 


Secretary, last spring to discuss program planning. 


Front row, | to r: Ralph J. Woodin, OVA 


Executive Secretary; Mr. Burkett; Paul Mechling, President, OVATA. Standing: Ralph A. Howard, 
Ohio State Dir., VE; Carl Schaefer, OVA Treasurer; Byrl Shoemaker, Ohio State Supervisor, T & I. 
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each office of Vice President of the agg. 
ciation falling vacant at that time. Addi. 
tional nominations may be made from the 
floor by members of the House of Delegates, 

“The Nominating Committee shall pre. 
sent to the House of Delegates for their 
approval at the annual business meeting, 
a proposed ballot consisting of the name; 
of two or more persons for the office of 
President. Additional names may be added 
to the ballot by nominations made from the 
floor by members of the House of Dele. 
gates, providing each such nominec is ap- 
proved by a majority of the delegates.” 
Item D 1, which now reads as follows: 

“President shall be elected annually by 
the House of Delegates.” 
to be amended to read as follows: 

“President — The ballot of approved 
nominees for the office of President shall 
be included in the February issue of the 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL. Biograph. 
ical sketches of each nominee shall be jn- 
cluded in the same issue of the Journat, 
Each member shall be entitled to vote by 
marking his or her choice on the ballot and 
mailing it to the office of the Executive 
Secretary in an envelope clearly marked 
“Ballot” and postmarked not later than 
March 10 of that year. 

“The Executive Committee shall appoint 
a committee of three tellers who shall meet 
not later than April 1 and open and count 
all ballots. This committee shall certify to 
the Executive Committee the name of the 
person duly elected. In case of a tie vote, 
the Executive Committee shall cast the 
deciding vote between the nominees tied 
for the office of President. 

“The President-elect shall take office at 
the close of the next annual business meet- 
ing of the House of Delegates. He shall also 
become a member as President-elect of the 
Executive Committee upon certification of 
election to that body. (Note—For the year 
beginning December 1, 1956, a President 
shall be elected under the provisions of 
the 1955 Constitution. The Nominating 
Committee shall also at that time present 
a ballot of nominees for the year beginning 
December 1, 1957, in the manner pre- 
scribed in the amended Constitution.) ” 
Item D 4, which now reads as follows: 

“Treasurer shall be elected annually by 
the House of Delegates.” 
to be amended to read as follows: 

“Treasurer shall be elected by the Execu- 
tive Committee.”— 

Submitted by AVA Committee on Elec- 
tions of Officers and the AVA Executive 
Committee. 

ARTICLE IV. 
MEMBERSHIP 
Item D 1, which now reads as follows: 

“Affiliated membership ...... $3.00 
(Members of affiliated associations whose 
annual dues include this amount for AVA 
membership) ” 
to be amended to read as follows: 

“Affiliated membership $5. 
(Members of affiliated associations whose 
annual dues include this amount for AVA 
membership)” 

Item D 2, which now reads as follows: 

“Direct membership $4.00 
(Individuals who pay annual dues of this 
amount to Executive Secretary) ” 
to be amended to read as follows: 

“Direct membership $6.00 
(Individuals who pay annual dues of this 
amount to Executive Secretary) ” 

—Submitted and endorsed by: Jane J. 
Vogeley, President, Virginia Vocational As- 
sociation; M. Thornton, President, Alabama 
Vocational Association; Karl B. Kluge, Pres: 
ident, Washington Vocational Association; 
J. F. Ingram, Supervisor, Trade and Indus- 
trial Education, Alabama State Department 
of Education. 
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CONVENTION WISE? 


then we know you'll go to Atlantic City, N. J. for the 


49th annual vocational meeting, December 5-9, ‘55! 


Make your reservations early! 





HOTELS 


Haddon Hall Hotel (commercial exhibits & meeting rooms) General convention meetings will be held in the 


Single room with bath (1 person) $8 $10 auditorium of the Steel Pier. The annual AVA ban- 
Twin-bedded room with bath without ocean 


view (2 persons) Gio $12 $13~ quet will be held at the Chalfonte Hotel. 


Double room with bath, side ocean view, Most meetings are planned for the Haddon Hall 
wuts ems C perme $15 $17 $19 Hotel. A few may be assigned to other hotels. 
Twin-bedded room with bath on ocean front 


(2 persons) $20 $22 Special hotels have not been assigned to the various 
thalfonte Hotel (across street from Haddon Hall) AVA divisions. AVA members should ask for reserva- 
Single Room with bath (1 person) $7 $9 tions at the hotels of their own choice. First come, 
Twin-bedded room with bath without ocean first served! 
view (2 persons) . @ Sel 
Double room with bath, side ocean view 
twin beds (2 persons) $13 $15 
Twin-bedded room with bath on ocean front 
(2 persons) $15 $17 $19 MAIL TO: GEORGE TURCOTTE 
Single room with running water (1 person).... $5 ° 
Twin-bedded room with runnnig water (2 Reservations Manager 


persons) $7 Chalfonte - Haddon Hall 


Carolina Crest Hotel (approx. 1 block from Haddon Hall) Atlantic City, N. J. 
Single room with bath (1 person) 
Double room with bath 
Double bed—2 

9 gga as — Please make AVA Convention Reservations as follows: 
(twin beds—2 persons) " = 

Double room with bath (corner room) First Choice HOTEL 
(twin beds—2 persons) 
































pre- 





Second Choice HOTEL 





y by Colton Manor (approx. 4 blocks from Haddon Hall) Third Choi 
Twin-bedded room with bath (2 persons) $10 $12 $14 ” — 
Single room with bath $8 $9 $10 
Two rooms with connecting baths 

Elec: Two persons 
Three persons 
Four persons 

Additional charge for roll-away bed 


Hotel Lafayette (approx. 3 blocks from Haddon Hall) ARRIVAL: 
Single room with bath. $6 $7_— $B 
Twin or double-bedded room with bath ca CET Be DEPARTURE: 
Two-room suites (parlor and bedroom) My Field of Servi 
Three-room suites (parlor and two bedrooms) $30 y Field of vervice 


Penn-Atlantic Hotel (approx. 5 blocks from Haddon Hall) NAMES AND ADDRESS OF ALL OCCUPANTS: 
Single room with bath & $5 
Double room with bath (2 persons). $7 $8 
Three-bedded room with bath (3 persons)... $9 
Two rooms with connecting bath (4 persons) $14 per set 
Two rooms with connecting bath (3 persons) $12 per set 
Bedroom-parlor suite ((2 (p(e(rsons) $15 per set 


Seaside Hotel approx. 1 block from Haddon Hall) ADDRESSES: 
Rooms with private bath $8 $10 $12 





ecu- 
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The Senator Hotel (approx. 2 blocks from Haddon Hall) 
Single room with bath $6 $7 
Double room with bath $10 $12 


The Madison Hotel 
Single room with bath $6 $8 MAIL CONFIRMATION TO: 
Double room with bath... $8 $10 , 
Two rooms with connecting bath $10 $14 Signed: 
Suite for 3 persons $12 $16 
Suite for 4 persons. $14 $18 Address: Pee a 
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DE POLICY GROUP 
HAS FIRST MEETING 


The first meeting of AVA’s Distributive 
Education Policy and Planning Committee 
convened at AVA headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 22-24. 

Official members in attendance were: John 
Waldeck, Western Region; John Beaumont, 
Central Region; Louise Bernard, Southern 
Region; M. J. DeBenning, representing the 
National Association of State Supervisors of 
DE; and J. C. Ruppert, DECA. H. Q. 
Packard, Atlantic Region, was unable to 
attend. 

AVA President Cecil Stanley and AVA 
Vice President for DE Roy Fairbrother sat 
in on the conference as ex officio members. 
In addition, Donovan Armstrong, C. A. 
Humphries, John Pope, and James H. Pear- 
son (all from the U. S. Office of Education) , 
together with Dr. M. D. Mobley, Dr. Nata- 
lie Kneeland, and William Runge attended 
some of the sessions. 

Officers were elected as follows: John R. 
Waldeck, Chairman, J. C. Ruppert, Vice 
Chairman, and John Beaumont, Secretary. 

In the course of the 3-day meeting a num- 
ber of policy decisions and specific plans for 
the future were confirmed. 

Methods of cooperating with the National 
Association of State Directors in the main- 
tenance of a public relations program were 
discussed. The group agreed to establish 
a public relations platform that will better 
acquaint the public with the instructional 
offerings that are available in distributive 
education programs. 

Dr. Natalie Kneeland, Va., and William 
B. Runge, N. Mex., presented to the com- 
mittee reviews of instructional bulletins 
they are preparing for the U. S. Office of 
Education. The suggestions of the commit- 
tee for the organization and coordination of 
research and special studies in distributive 
education were catalogued for use in a new 
promotional program. It was agreed that 
the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL should 
present in future issues complete informa- 
tion on the new publications that are avail- 
able for the use of distributive education 
coordinators and supervisors. 

Plans for divisional sessions for distrib- 
utive educators at the 1955 AVA Convention 
in Atlantic City were presented. For the 
first time, a complete and special program 


RESERVE FORCES AND MILITARY 
TRAINING BILLS PASSED 


On June 30, the President signed Public 
Law 118, the Vinson (D-Ga.) bill (HR 
3005) to extend the draft for four more 
years up to June 30, 1959. 

More far reaching in significance for the 
immediate future of young Americans in 
the secondary schools and colleges was the 
signing by President Eisenhower on August 
9 of Public Law 305, the Reserve Forces 
bill introduced by Rep. Overton Brooks 
(D-La.). As passed by Congress the bill is 
considerably less comprehensible than the 
plan proposed by the Defense Department. 


Under Public Law 305, youth 17-18% 
years old may volunteer for 3 to 6 months 
active service to be followed by 714 or 7% 
years in the Ready Reserves. Under an 
amendment successfully offered by Rep. 
Keith Thomson (R-Wyo.) a boy can sign 
up any time before he is 184 and be de- 
ferred from the start of his active service 
period until he has graduated from high 
school or left school or has attained the age 
of 20. This program will be open to only 
250,000 young men a year. Other alterna- 
tives for this age group will include enlist- 
ing in Ready Reserve units for continuous 
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will be offered for local coordinators during 
AVA Convention week. 

The committee voted to especially com- 
mend U. S. Assistant Commissioner James 
H. Pearson for his interest in distributive 
education. Mr. Pearson, in appearing be- 
fore the committee, agreed that the em- 
ployment of a Chief of Distributive Educa- 
tion at the national level is imperative to 
the maintenance of a sound program. 

The publishing program for distributive 
education material in the AMERICAN Voca- 
TIONAL JOURNAL was reviewed and evaluated. 
It was decided that material that will have 
more appeal for local coordinators should 
have emphasis and a brief list of sugges- 
tions, suggested authors and topics was 
made up. Members of the Committee felt 
they should make it their responsibility 
to transfer to the JourNAL Editor of Dis- 
tributive Education, William B. Logan, 
ideas for articles that will have wide reader- 
ship appeal. 

The AVA Committee on Research and 
Publications was commended by the group 
for preparing and publishing Your Public 
Relations. The Committee went on record 
to the effect that this AVA publication 
should be in the hands of all personnel in 
the field of distributive education and that 
it would also serve as excellent resource ma- 
terial for summer workshops and _ special 
sessions. 

The need for a national conference, to 
be planned for distributive educators in co- 
operation with the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, was introduced as a topic of discussion. 
It was decided that this type of meeting 
should be postponed until a USOE Chief 
for Distributive Education is appointed. It 
was also decided that the newly appointed 
Chief should be immediately informed of 
the Policy and Planning Committee’s in- 
terest in making arrangements for such a 
meeting. 

The Committee went on record in favor 
of arranging for a joint meeting with the 
State Directors’ DE Committee in the near 
future. This conference will offer to the 
State Directors an opportunity to clarify 
their findings and it will offer for both 
groups an opportunity to define additional 
areas where the implementation of the 
findings may appropriately have action. 

Additional agenda topics were covered 
in the several sessions of the Committee, 
which officially adjourned on May 24. 


training until they reach age 28 after which 
they will no longer be liable for the draft. 
A third choice will be to enlist in a Na- 
tional Guard unit and continue training 
until age 28. Ready Reserve training will 
call generally for at least 48 drill periods a 
year and not more than 17 days annually 
of field training. As an alternative, 30 days 
of active field training a year can be sub- 
stituted. 


Under the new law the following periods 
of obligation of military service are set for 
persons who enlist or who are inducted into 
the Armed Services: 

1. Two years of active service would be 
followed by 3 years in the Ready Re- 
serve and | year of stand-by reserve. 


Three years of active service would be 
followed by 2 years in the Ready Reserve 
and | year in stand-by reserve. 


Four years of active service would re- 
quire only I year in the Ready Reserve 
and | year in the stand-by reserve. 


Five or more years of active service 
would entail no Ready Reserve obliga- 
tion and would require only 1 year of 
non-participating obligation in the 
stand-by reserve. 





AVA 
Publications 


Your Public Relations: A Guide for Voco. 
tional Educators. The first complete coverage 
written especially for vocational education per- 
sonnel. Practical information on how to get the 
most out of using all the media of public relg. 
tions to develop good school-community coopera. 
tion. 88 pages, 1954. $1.00. 


A Tale of Two Teachers. An object lesson 
in practices of good teaching and good public 
relations, told in story form. You'll enjoy read. 
ing this—you'll learn something from it. 14 
pages, 1954. Single copies free: $.10 each in 
quantity. 





Education for Out-of. 
School Youth and Adults. Presents clearly 
and concisely the scope and focus of adult edy. 
cation in home and family life, including possible 
areas for study, administrative procedures in. 
volved, training programs for teachers and 
evaluative criteria. 16 pages, 1954. Single 
copies free: $.15 each in quantity. 


Evaluative Criteria for Distributive Vo- 
cational Education. Prepared by a special 
AVA committee, the evaluative checklists pro- 
posed here will be useful for teachers and co. 
ordinators, supervisors, and teacher trainers, 
Includes measures for cooperative part-time and 
adult programs of distributive education. 36 
pages, 1954. $.35. 


Vocational Education and National Se- 
curity —A_ powerfully-written statement that 
underscores the urgency for increasing federal 
aid to vocational education. By Mark Nichols, 
1954 AVA President, this leaflet summarizes 
the historical role of vocational education in 
maintaining our national security. 9 pages, 
1955. Single copies free: $.05 each in quan- 
tity. 


Definitions of Terms Used in Vocational 
and Practical Arts Education. A ist of 
approved definitions for the terms most essential 
to an understanding of these phases of educa 
tion, prepared by leaders throughout the coun- 
try, representing every division of the AVA. 24 
pages, 1954. Single copies $.25; five copies 
$1.00. 


A Guide to Improving Instruction in In- 
dustrial Arts—the basic teaching tool for in- 
dustrial arts instructors. Has suggested objec 
tives, shop experiences and informational topics 
for twelve instructional areas. 120 pages, 1953. 
Single copies $1.00; orders for ten or more re 
ceive 25% discount. 


Administration of Vocational Education 
at State and Local Levels—Why schoolmen 
must be more concerned with vocational educo- 
tion. Emphasizes role of local and state direc 
tors of vocational programs, who should have 
authority « ate with r ibility. 24 
pages, 1953. Single copies free: $.10 each in 
quantity. 





Order your copies from 


AVA Headquarters 
1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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Prof. Robert M. Reese of Ohio State 
University will leave Columbus Tuesday, 
Sept. 30 on the first leg of a 30-day mission 
to Sierre Leone, Africa, for the Internation- 
al Cooperation Administration. 

The University staffer, who is AVA Vice 
President for Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion, will act as consultant to the Ministry 
of Education of the British and Sierre Leone 

vernments on the expansion of 4 techni- 
cal schools. At Ohio State, he is Director 
of Trade and Industrial Services in the 
College of Education. 

On the assignment for ICA (formerly 
foreign Operations Administration), Dr. 
Reese will study and make recommendations 
concerning equipment, curricula develop- 
ment and staff requirements for new areas 
of instruction to be added to the schools. 

Because of the lack of training facilities, 
the majority of skilled workers in Sierre 
Leone must be imported at the present 
time, according to the Ohio State educator. 

Dr. Reese will make the trip to Africa 
by air, via BOAC, and will stop over in 
London, England, to spend four days there 
with the Ministry of Education before go- 
ing to the British Protectorate. 

AVA 


Everett K. Jenkins, who initiated and 
planned the first annual multi-state ap- 
prenticeship conference on the eastern sea- 
board in 1944 was presented a meritorious 
service scroll at the 11th annual Eastern 
Seaboard Conference held at Kiamesha 
Lake, New York, May 31 through June 3. 

The award is the second received by Mr. 

Jenkins, who retired recently as Assistant 
Director of the U. S. Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Apprenticeship. Upon his re- 
tirement last January he received a Dis- 
tinguished Service Certificate from Secretary 
of Labor James P. Mitchell. 
_ The scroll has been awarded by the Joint 
Conference of State Apprenticeship Agencies 
and the Bureau of Apprenticeship, and was 
presented jointly by Director W. F. Patter- 
son of the Bureau and Hubert L. Connor, 
Director of the Massachusetts Division of 
Apprenticeship, who are co-chairmen of 
the National conference. 

Lettered on parchment in a gold and blue 
design, the scroll reads: 

“To Everett Kelley Jenkins, Educator, 
Distinguished Citizen and Outstanding Pub- 
lic Servant . . . For originating and further- 
ing the idea of multi-State apprenticeship 
conferences . For helping to improve 
working relationships between State appren- 
ticeship agencies and the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship . . . For distinguished service 
as a member of the Federal-State Appren- 
ticeship Co-ordinating Committee . . . For 
his pioneering work in the promotion of 
apprentice training . . . For his outstanding 
accomplishments in extending training op- 
portunities to American youth.” 

AVA 

Paul Cone Bunce was presented with an 
AVA Life Membership when he was 
awarded his Master’s Degree in Agricul- 
tural Fconomics from the University of 
Georgia last spring. The gift came from 
his aunt. Mrs. Turner E. Smith, who 
heads the Turner E. Smith & Co. book- 
publishing firm in Atlanta, Ga., and who 
is also an AVA Life Member. 

Mrs. Smith recently received from the 
Alabama Future Farmers of America a spe- 
cial citation, a gold FHA paperweight, and 
a silve: serving tray “for outstanding serv- 
ce.” ‘Lhe gifts were presented at Auburn, 


Ala, by Garland Bond, Alabama FFA 
President, 
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Lewis Wilson, 
NYS Commissioner, 
Announces Retirement 

Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, New York State 
Commissioner of Education since 1941 and 
former head of the state’s vocational pro- 
gram, retired from his duties officially Sep- 
tember 1. 

A graduate of the academic department, 
Brockport Normal School, Dr. Wilson had 
his professional training at Mechanics In- 
stitute, Rochester, N. Y.; Stout Institute, 
Menomonie, Wisc.; and Teachers College, 
Columbia. 

His education and experience include 
service as teacher and Principal, Rochester 
Shop School; Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Albany, N. Y.; Specialist in Industrial 
Education, New York State Department of 
Education; Director, State Division of Vo- 
cational and Extension Education (1918- 
1927); Assistant Commissioner for Voca- 
tional and Extension Education (1927-41) ; 
Deputy Commissioner of Education (1941- 
1950) and, since 1950, Commissioner and 
President, The University of the State of 
New York. 

Actively identified with the development 
of vocational education, adult education, 
and vocational rehabilitation programs in 
New York State, Dr. Wilson directed many 
vocational education surveys and _ studies. 
He served as President of the National So- 
ciety for Vocational Education, forerunner 
of the AVA. He has received the testi- 
monial award of the New York State Mari- 
time College; the annual award of the New 
York Academy of Public Education; the 
New York Times Square Club award; the 
medallion of the New York State Association 
for Crippled Children; and, in 1952, the 
Italian Government decorated him with its 
highest honor, the Order of the Star of 
Solidarity, in recognition of his work in 
immigrant education and in the cultural, 
economic and educational reconstruction 
that followed World War II. 

The following year France presented Dr. 
Wilson with the Cross of Officer of the 
Legion of Honor. 

AVA 

D. Van Nostrand Company, long lo- 
cated at 250 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
has announced a change of address to Alex- 
ander St., Princeton, N. J. The book pub- 
lisher’s entire operation is moving to its 
new location during September. 

AVA 

The merger and consolidation of the 
Gramercy Import Company with its man- 
ufacturing interests in Germany into the 
Gramercy Guild Group, Inc., has been an- 
nounced by Frank Oppenheimer, President 
of the Gramercy Import Company. New 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 

The consolidation represents a major step 
forward for Gramercy Import, founded in 
1947 by Mr. Oppenheimer for the purpose 
of importing drawing instruments and 
scales from Germany. 

Bringing new ideas into the educational 
fields as well as the introduction of more 
functional designs have been part of Mr. 
Oppenheimer’s long range plan to reactive 
interest in and bring about a reappraisal 
of the basic values in this field. When 
his pilot organization grew beyond its ini- 
tial scope Mr. Oppenheimer decided to con- 
tinue development through connections 
wiht the Leiner family in Mannheim—one 
of the leading wholesale metal and sanitary 
equipment firms in West Germany. With 
Mr. Oppenheimer, Mr. Leiner will co-direct 
the new Gramercy Guild Group, Inc. 








DR. L. H. DENNIS 


Dr. Lindley H. Dennis, outstanding voca- 
tional leader and AVA’s Executive Secre- 
tary and Editor-in-Chief for 17 years (1934- 
1950) , died at Georgetown University Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., on August 5 at 
the age of 74. 

Known throughout the world for his 
many distinguished services to the cause 
of vocational education in America’s public 
schools, Dr. Dennis, through his tenure as 
the director of AVA affairs, was instru- 
mental in establishing his professional or- 
ganization as the authoritative association 
of prestige and influence for 35,000 voca- 
tional educators in the United States. 

Born in Dover, New Hampshire, Dr. 
Dennis was a graduate of State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. He 
received his master’s degree from Columbia 
University and Doctor of Voc, Ed. from 
John Brown University in Arkansas. From 
1912 to 1933 he served with the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction in Pennsyl- 
vania, becoming State Director of Voca- 
tional Education in 1925. He also served 
in that capacity for the State of Michigan 
in 1933-34. 

From 1923 to 1925, Dr. Dennis was Pres- 
ident of the National Society for Vocational 
Education, which joined forces with the 
Vocational Education Association of the 
Midwest to form the AVA in 1925. 

Always active in the affairs of the AVA, 
Dr. Dennis became its first full-time Execu- 
tive Secretary in 1934, when AVA headquar- 
ters were established in Washington, D. C. 
He carried out his duties with distinction 
until his retirement in 1950. 

Dr. Dennis was associated with every fed- 
eral vocational education act. A member of 
the original group that drafted the Smith- 
Hughes law, he was an active Chairman of 
the AVA Legislative Committee for many 
years. His development of a nationwide 
movement in support of federal funds for 
vocational education led to the enactment 
of other vocational education laws. 

Following his retirement from the AVA 
in 1950, Dr. Dennis did not withdraw from 
active service. For the past five years, he 
has acted as consultant in vocational edu- 
cation, including service for the United 
States Department of State. In his consult- 
ative capacity, he visited Syria, Italy, France, 
Turkey, Iceland, Germany, England, Egypt, 
Switzerland, and Iraq. He also lectured on 
vocational education in many colleges and 
universities throughout the United States. 

A member of Alpha Zeta Fraternity, 
honorary organization in the field of agri- 
culture, he had served for many years as 
its high treasurer and general secretary, as 
well as a member of its High Council. 

Surviving Dr. Dennis are his wife, Doro- 
thy A.; a son, L. H. Dennis, Jr., of Denver, 
Colorado, and two grandchildren. Burial 
was in Trevorton, Pennsylvania, on Aug. 9. 
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LINSCOTT BALLENTINE 
RETIRES 


Linscott Ballen- 
tine, Virginia As- 
sistant State Super- 
visor of Trade and 
Industrial Educa- 
tion, retired from 
his duties July 1 
after 34 years of 
service to vocation- 
al education. 

Born in Ports- 
mouth, Va., in 1890, 
Mr. Ballentine en- 

ye tered the Rehabili- 
tation service of Education as Assistant 
State Supervisor. 

Mr. Ballentine was absent from service 
in the Virginia State Department for 6 
years (1927-33) when he, in cooperation 
with G. Guy Via, Director of Training, 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Company, inaugurated a program for train- 
ing shop instructors and shop supervisors 
for shipbuilding. Mr. Ballentine was em- 
ployed during this period as Chief Instruc- 
tor, Apprentice School, and Supervisor of 
Plant Training for the Newport News 
company. 

Returning to his former post with the 
State Department in 1934, Mr. Ballentine 
continued to work for more than two dec- 
ades with Dr. B. H. Van Oot, Virginia State 
Supervisor of T &I Education. He also 
taught summer courses at the University 
of Tennessee, headed conferences at the 
University of Virginia, served as a Lieu- 
tenant in the U. S. Naval Reserve Training 
Division, and devoted itme to the work of 
many professional organizations. A Life 
Member of the AVA, he also served for 
several years as Secretary-Treasurer, Vir- 
ginia Vocational Association. 

Appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Ballentine 
by Dr. Dowell J. 
Howard, Virginia 
State Superintend- 
ent of Public Edu- 
cation is Kenneth 
S. Nichols who has 
served for the past 
four years as in- 
structor of indus- 
trial arts education, 
Bainbridge Junior 
High School, Rich- 

mond. 

Mr. Nichols has had 14 years of expe- 
rience as general electrician and is a gradu- 
ate of Virginia Polytechnic Institute. He 
is President of the Richmond Area Indus- 
trial Education Club. 

AVA 

Teaching is not only a job, but an opportunity 

for service.—Teacher Tipper. 





Nothing ruins the truth like stretching it.— 
Teacher Tipper. 


Some people are like owls—they get the repu- 
tation for being wise just by hooting at every- 
thing.—Teacher Tipper. 

AVA 

J. F. Ingram, Alabama State Supervisor 
of Trade and Industrial Education is the 
author of a new booklet—An Approach to 
a Philosophy of Vocational Trade and In- 
dustrial Education. Mr. Ingram’s philos- 
ophical treatise has been published at the 
request of the Southern regional State Su- 
pervisors and Teacher Trainers of Trade 
and Industrial Education. With the 16 
theorems of vocational education as they 
were conceived and taught by the late Dr. 
Charles A. Prosser as a basis, Mr. Ingram’s 
new work totals 13 pages and is available 
at 10 cents per copy. 





Hugh P. Harshbarger has left service 
as Educational Director, Greer Technical 
Insittute, Chicago, to enter business in his 
home town of Atwood, Ill. During his five 
years with the Greer Institute he designed 
and introduced the Greer college level engi- 
nering courses. 

With a BS from Bradley University and 
an MS from Northwestern University, Mr. 
Harshbarger’s career has included trade and 
public school work as well as industrial 
service. He served as administrator of the 
war production training program at Doug- 
las Aircraft during World War II. The 
author of textbooks on drafting and sign 
painting, he has also served as President, 
Illinois Industrial Education Association 
and as Chairman of the Metropolitan Voca- 
tional Board of the Chicago Area. 

AVA 

L. H. Bates, Administrative Director of 
Vocational Education, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, Public Schools, who is on leave of ab- 
sence to serve as Director of the Washington 
State Department of Labor and Industries 
(since May 1) have been succeeded by Karl 
B. Kluge, former Assistant Director, who 
has been named Acting Administrative Di- 
rector of the city’s vocational program. 

Frank Reinhart, diesel and heavy equip- 
ment instructor and President of Revion 
IV, Washington Vocational Association, has 
been elevated to Acting Supervisor, Trade 
Preparatory and Pre-Apprenticeship Train- 
ing in Tacoma. 


Harry Hoffmann, former Training Di- 
rector for the Mt. Rainier Ordnance Depot, 
has joined Tacoma’s vocational staff as 
Supervisor, Formanship and Teacher Train- 
ing. 





AVA 

James H. Pearson, U. S. Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education, and Dr. M. D. 
Mobley, AVA Executive Secretary, were 
the guests of honor at the 1955 Old Timers 
Testimonial Dinner, Metuchen, N. J., May 
27. Dr. Albert E. Jochen, New Jersey State 
Director of Vocational Education, served as 
Toastmaster. 





AVA: 

Georgia’s first teacher of vocational agri- 
culture, C. S. Hubbard, was honored at 
the Georgia State Department of Educa- 
tion Aug. 23 when the film catalog of the 
world’s largest education film library was 
dedicated to him. Mr. Hubbard, who be- 
gan teaching vo ag at Baldwin, Ga., in 
1917, has been with the State Department 
as Director of the Division of Textbooks, 
Libraries, and Films for the past 18 years. 


J. L. PERRIN 


J. L. Perrin, New Mexico Assistant State 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education, was 
killed August 7 in an automobile accident 
in which Mrs. Perrin was seriously injured. 
Survivors include his only daughter, Mrs. 
W. C. Bunyea, and three grandsons. 


A native of Missouri, Mr. Perrin held 
both the Bachelor’s and Master’s degree 
from the University of Missouri. He taught 
vocational agriculture a number of years 
and served for six years as State Supervisor 
in Missouri. Other service included a year 
as Farm Land Appraiser for the Federal 
Land Bank, St. Louis, three years as Na- 
tional Defense and War Training Super- 
visor, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and four years as Supervisor of 
Training Officers on Farm and on Job, 
Veterans Administration, Roanoke, Va. 


Mr. Perrin has held the position of Assist- 
ant State Supervisor in New Mexico since 
April, 1949. He was Executive Secretary of 
the New Mexico Association of Future 
Farmers of America and editor of the state 
FFA magazine. 





E. J. Condon Retires 


Edward J. Con. 
don, Vice President 
in Charge of Pub. 
lic Relations fo; 
Sears, Roebuck and 
Co., resigned from 
his duties because 
of continuing _ jill 
health on April 25, 

James C. Worthy, 
assistant to the 
Chairman of the 
Board, will suceed 
Mr. Condon as Di- 

rector of Public Relations for Sears. 

Mr. Condon, a veteran Sears exccutive 
with 32 years of service, spent most of his 
career developing and directing the com- 
pany’s public relations program. He will 
remain with the company as an_ adviser 
and consultant on public relations matters 
and will continue as a director of the 
Sears, Roebuck Foundation. He will con- 
tinue to be actively identified with the 
work of many national groups. 

Currently he serves as President of the 
Institute of Distribution and is a Director 
of the National Committee on Boys and 
Girls 4-H Club Work. He has also been 
active in civic work in Chicago where he 
is a director for the Chicago Boys Club, 
the Chicago Crime Commission, and _ the 
Goodwill Industries. He was named “man 
of the year” for 1952 by the Chicago Boys 
Club. 

Mr. Worthy has been with Sears since 
1938, with most of his service in the field 
of personnel. He served as Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce in Washington from 
February, 1953, until February, 1955. 


They Visited Us 


During recent months the following per- 
sons visited AVA headquarters: Howard 
McClarren. American Institute of Co-op. 
Washington, D. C.; Robert Cummins, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; I. V. Chandler, Dalton, Geor- 
gia; Dan Martin, DCVA, Washington, D. C,; 
R. E. Cammack, Montgomery, Alabama; 
W. H. Griffin, Dalton, Georgia; G. G. Weav- 
er, New York, N. Y.; E. G. Kramer, Sacra- 
mento, California; M. L. Barlow, Los An- 
geles, California; E. M. Bowler, Austin. 
Texas; W. M. Arnold, Topeka, Kansas; 
W. S. Flannery, Denver, Colorado; W. 6G. 
Loomis, Salem, Oregon; H. N. Miller, Olym- 
pia, Washington; H. H. London, Columbia, 
Mo.; G. J. Reilly, Malbo, L. I., N. Y.; W. W. 
Johnston, Washington, D. C.; J. R. D. Eddy. 
Austin, Texas; F. J. Konecny, College Sta- 
tion, Texas; Nelson Hitchcock, Athens, 
Georgia; O. E. Kiser, New Brunswick, N. J: 
R. E. Bass, Richmond, Va.; Mary Thayer, 
Washington, D. C.; Stanford Firestone, At- 
lanta, Georgia; L. E. Wass, Davenport, 
Iowa; Jane Lemme, Springfield, Ill.; Janet 
Van Ausdall, Springfield, Ill; Vivian Mc- 
Garvey, Springfield, Ill.; Rebecca Burkett, 
Arlington, Va.; L. J. Young, Tallahassee. 
Fla.; Ralph Steetle, Washington, D. C.; B. 
C. Browning, New Philadelphia, Ohio; Att 
Spellers, Washington, D. C.; Murray Jones. 
Baton Rouge, La.; Roger Gibson, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; B. Strunk, M. Strunk, Mr. & Mb. 
G. B. Strunk, Lafayette, California; Frank 
C. Moore, Cleveland, Ohio; W. J. Bartz. 
Springfield, Il.; Col. J. M. Kneghton, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; E. H. Lommey, Philadelphia. 
Pa.; S. S. Roe, Detroit, Mich.; L. A. Mitch- 
ell, Detroit, Mich.; A. Lincoln, Washington, 
D. C.; A. C. Hale, Camden, Ark.; M. Wit- 
tevrongel, C. Wittevrongel, Mr. & Mrs. Wit- 
tevrongel, Springfield, Ill.; F. R. DeForest, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Waino E. Thompson, Pe- 
oria, Illinois Paul Novice, Brazil. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Planning Farm Water Systems, by G. E. 
Henderson. Southern Association of Agri- 
cultural Engineering and Vocational Agri- 
culture (available from Coordinator’s Of- 
fice, Barrow Hall, Athens, Ga.), 1955. 76 
pages, paper bound, $1.00. 

Prepared especially for use in vo-ag 
dasses, this managerial type teaching unit 
includes information about water needs and 
sources, pumps, water storage, piping in- 
stallation, and all pertinent aspects of the 
farm water system. 


* * * 


Farm Machinery and Equipment, (fourth 
edition), by Harris Pearson Smith. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N.Y., 1955. 514 pages, $7.50. 

Thio book provides a complete discus- 
sion of all types of equipment used in the 
production, handling, and processing of 
farm crops. Completely rewritten to in- 
clude all the latest advances, the material 
is logically organized, well-illustrated, and 
technically informative. 


* * * 


Our National Forests, by Bernard Frank. 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
Okla., 1955. 238 pages, $4.00. 

The vast material and recreational wealth 
possessed by the Ameircan people in their 
national forests is here described. The 
dangers threatening our forests and what 
citizens can do about them are discussed. 


* * * 


Shopwork on the Farm, (second edition) , 
by Mack M. Jones. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y., 1955. 
626 pages, $4.96. 

This text and reference book for stu- 
dents of agriculture deals simply and direct- 
ly with tools, materials, operations, and 
processes or activities, emphasizing correct 
methods, with the underlying reasons. 


* * * 


That Inspiring Past, by Agnes Harrigan 
Mueller. The Webb Publishing Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., 1955. 195 pages. 


This is the history of the FFA in Minne- 
sota, a story of the struggles and achieve- 
ments of more than 50,000 farm boys over 
the past quarter of a century. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


File This, Please, by Marjorie Payne. The 
Dartne!l Corp., 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill, 1955. 64 pages, paper 
bound, $.40. 


Written by one of the country’s top 
authorities on filing and records control, 
this handy little guidebook contains tech- 
nical information and know-how of value 
to every business student. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Distributive Education Clubs of America 
Handbook, (revised edition). DECA, Inc., 
1010 Vermont Ave., Washington 5, D.C., 
1955. 6 pages, $.50. 

_ Published to provide information about 
Improvcinent of the club program, bene- 
fits of ub work, and procedures for affilia- 
ion, this handbook includes details about 


the nai.onal, state, and local club programs 
of work. 


SEPT:MBER, 1955 


HOME ECONOMICS 
1 


Your Guide to Financial Security, by Sid- | 
ney Margolius. New American Library of } 
World Literature, Inc. (A Signet Key 
Book) , 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N.Y., 1955. 191 pages, paper bound, $.35. 

How to plan a sound financial program 
for yourself and family is outlined in this 
practical handbook, which offers informa- 
tion on budgeting, insurance, investments, 
and developing work skills. 

* * * 


American Can Company, 100 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y., has prepared a series of 
pamphlets which the home _ economics 
teacher will find useful in foods courses. 
Recent titles issued include: The Canned 
Food Handbook (authoritative answers to 
queries about commercially canned foods) ; 
Quick Trick Cookery (minute meals and 
recipes); Tuna Time (recipes for soups, 
sandwiches, entrees, salads, and _ party 
foods); Canned Meat Magic; Let’s Serve 
Salmon (serving salmon cold, hot, fancy, 
and quick); Choice Recipes and Menus 
Using Canned Foods. 


* * * 


What’s the Next Move in Homemaking 
Education, by Olive A. Hall. California 
State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., Vol. XXIV, No. 2, 1955. 

The study reported in this bulletin was 
made in the California public schools to 
obtain information about prevailing atti- 
tudes toward homemaking as a basis for 
establishing programs to meet the diverse 
needs and interests of high school students. 


* * * 


Money Management, Your Shelter Dollar. 
Consumer Educaton Department, House- 
hold Finance Corp., 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill., 1955. 28 pages, $.10. 

This booklet brings out both the practi- 
cal and financial aspects involved in rent- 
ing, buying or building and is an authori- 
tative guide for finding the best home 
suited to family income and _ needs. 


a * * 


Family Living, (revised edition) , by Eve- 
lyn Millis Duvall. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 60 5th Ave., New York II, N. Y., 
1955. 210 pages, $3.40. 

A textbook which deals with the psycho- 
logical and philosophical aspects of family 
life, this edition considers personal and 
social values, courtship, engagement, marri- 
age and parenthood, and the social signi- 
ficance of families in cach of the cycles of 
their development. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


General Leathercraft, (fourth edition), by 
Raymond Cherry. McKnight & McKnight 
Publishing Co., Bloomington, IIl., 1955. 144 
pages, paper bound, $1.50. 

Over 365 photographs and drawings show 
exactly how to work with leather, from se- 
lecting materials to the last touch of wax. 
Carving designs are produced by Ken Grif- 
fin in this rewritten, re-illustrated edition 
with all new projects. 


* * * 
Linoleum Block Printing, by Francis J. 
Kafka. McKnight & McKnight Publishing 


Co., Bloomington, III., 1955. 84 pages, paper 
bound, $1.25. 





Designed to introduce the techniques of 
linoleum block printing through purpose- 
ful activity with the various production 
methods. the book suggests projects and 
effective uses of this art. Also included is 
information about history and development 
of block printing. 

* © * 

Selfwelding, a Method for Making Home 
Projects in Metal, by L. H. Houck. Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland 17, Ohio, 1955. 128 
pages, $1.00.| 


This do-it-yourself book shows what the 
person with a home workshop can do with 
metal, using a new simplified welding 
method. Photographs and plans show how 
to make over 80 useful projects in mainte- 
nance, decoration, and furnishing. 


* * * 


How to Work with Tools & Wood, edited 
by Fred Gross. Pocket Books, Inc., 639 5th 
Ave., New York 20, N.Y., 1955. 215 pages, 
paper bound, $.25. 


This do-it-yourself manual will provide 
the student with basic knowledge in an 
easy-to-understand way. Included are a 
check-list of essential tools, basic steps in 
carpentry, and over 400 diagrams of tools 
and steps in woodworking. 

* * * 


How to Build Birdhouses and Feeders, by 
Walter E. Schutz. Bruce Publishing Co.. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisc., 1955. 134 pages, $2.95. 


Presented in one book is all of the prac- 
tical information needed to attract birds 
to your garden and home and take care of 
them after they have arrived. Useful for 
the school shop instructor, it provides 
plans for building more than 20 different 
projects. 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 


Electro-Technology, by M. G. Say. Philo- 
sophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New York 
16, N.Y., 1955. 167 pages, $6.00. 

This book presents in concentrated form 
the electro-technical basis of the phenom- 
ena which are important in light and heavy 
electrical engineering and gives a complete 
guide to the handling of circuit problems. 

* * * 


Automotive Transmissions and Power 
Trains, by William H. Crouse. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N.Y., 1955. 632 pages, $5.75. 

One of the Automotive Mechanics Series 
titles, this book has been prepared to give 
the student an understanding of the con- 
struction, operation, maintenance. and serv- 
icing of automotive power trains. 

» * * 


Experimental Electronics for the Be- 
ginner, by Leonard R. Crow and Lewis G. 
Blevins. Universal Scientific Co., Inc., 1102 
Shelby St., Vincennes, Ind., 1955. 360 pages, 
$3.50. 

The fundamentals of electronic compon- 
ents and fundamental circuitry are treated 
in 70 profusely illustrated exercises, which 
include a discussion of theory, apparatus 
required, circuit diagrams, conclusions, and 
practical applications. 

* * * 


Horner’s Dictionary of Mechanical Engi- 
neering Terms, (seventh edition), revised 
by Staton Abbey. Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 15 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y., 
1955. 417 pages, $6.50. 

A condensed encyclopedia of mechanical 
engineering practice, this completely revised 
and greatly enlarged edition represents the 
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practical aspects as strongly as the theoreti- 
cal. 
* * * 

Automotive Chassis and Body, by William 
H. Crouse. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y., 1955. 
609 pages, $5.50. 

A volume in the Automotive Mechanics 
Series, this book provides complete infor- 
mation about these chassis components: 
springs, shock absorbers, steering system, 
brake, tire, and frames. There are also 
chapters on body repair and air condition- 
ing. 

* * * 

Shop Theory, (fourth edition), revised by 
Fred Nicholson. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 
1955. 329 pages, $4.48. 

Developed by the teachers of the Henry 
Ford Trade School, the 21 instructional 
units presented here have been brought up 
to date. New tools and machines have been 
introduced and an appendix and index 
added. 

* > * 

Elements of Television Servicing for 
Bench and Field, by Abraham Marcus and 
Samuel E. Gendler. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 5th Ave., New York 11, N.Y., 1955. 587 
pages, $5.50. 

This text is designed specifically for the 
classroom and describes the latest tech- 
niques for servicing TV receivers, including 
color TV. Its vocabulary, balanced treat- 
ment, practical illustrations, and _ logical 
organization promote easier learning and 
more effective teaching. 

* * * 


How to Estimate for the Building Trades, 
(enlarged edition), by Gilbert Townsend, 
J. Ralph Dalzell, and James McKinney. 
American Technical Society. 848 E. 58th 
St., Chicago 37, Ill., 1955. 699 pages. 

Offered here is an easily-mastered pro- 
cedure for making a true building estimate, 
with a wealth of cost analysis data. Sup- 
plementary information on allied trades, 
plan reading, and specifications and con- 
tracts is included. 

* * * 

Flight Handbook, the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Aeronautics, (fifth edition), edited 
by Maurice A. Smith. Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., 15 E. 49th St., New York 16, 
N.Y., 1955. 282 pages, $6.00. 

This new edition (written in England) 
provides basic information on airplanes, 
their engines, first principles of aero-dyn- 
amics, and a great number of associated 
aviation subjects. 

* * 

Blueprint Reading for the Building 
Trades, (second edition), by Joseph E. 
Kenney. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y., 1955. 120 
pages, $4.75. 

Basic step-by-step, do-it-yourself methods 
of instruction are used throughout this 
edition, revised to bring the text into line 
with the most modern building practices. 
Basic principles, symbols, etc. are explained 
and detailed sectional drawings are utilized. 

* * * 


Arco Publishing Company, 480 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N.Y., publishes 
many volumes of value to the vocational 
teacher. Several new titles are listed here: 
A Simplified Guide to Gift Wrapping, by 
Adelaide and Josephine Shaw (#366) ; 
Ceramics Handbook, by Richard Hyman 
(#347); Handbook of Crafts (#356); 
Needlecraft Handbook, by Mildred Graves 
Ryan (#345). Arco also publishes a series 
of books giving information about tests and 
licences for civil service jobs. Write to 
Arco for their latest Catalog of Books to 
obtain a complete listing. 


Industrial and Manufacturing Che) stry, 
Part I, Organic, (seventh edition) , revised 
by Edward I. Cooke, and Part IT, Vc!umes 
1 and 2, Inorganic, (sixth edition) , ry 
by Wilfred Francis. Philosophical L ; 
15 E. 40th St., New York 16,.N.Y.. 195}, 
752, 600, and 491 pages; $50.00. 


These books constitute a treatise on the 
applications of chemistry to the art: and 
manufactures and afford thorough! up: 
to-date, technical information regarding 
the various branches of chemical industry 
and of manufactures having a chemical 
basis. 

* * * 

Rider Publications. John F. Rider Pub. 
lisher, Inc., 480 Canal St., New York 13, 
N.Y., 1955. (5% x 814, paper bound vyol- 
umes.) 

F. M. Limiters and Detectors, by Alex. 
ander Schure, Cat. No. 166-2, 48 pages, $.90, 
Basic Vacuum Tubes and Their Uses, by 
John F. Rider and Henry Jacobowitz. No, 
171, 204 pages, $2.00 (cloth bound, $4.50), 
Picture Book of TV Troubles (Vol. 3, Video 
I-F & Video Amplifier Circuits), by John 
F. Rider Laboratories Staff, 96 pages, $1.90. 
Selling Your TV-Radio Service, by General 
Electric Co. Tube Department, No. 175, 
64 pages, $1.00. Picture Book of TY 
Troubles (Vol. 4, Automatic Gain Control 
Circuits), 96 pages, $1.80. TV Field Service 
Manual with Tube Locations, by Harold 
Alsberg, No. 155-4, 160 pages, $2.40. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Your Career in Physics, by Philip Pollack. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 4th Ave., New 
York 10, N.Y., 1955. 127 pages, $2.75. 


An authoritative account of opportuni- 
ties and rewards in the expanded ficld of 
physics, this book surveys the numerous 
avenues open to scientific-minded young 
people considering a career in physics and 
interrelated sciences. 

* * * 


Vocational Training Directory of the 
United States, (second edition) , compiled 
by Nathan M. Cohen. 1434 Harvard St. | 
N.W., Washington 9, D.C., 1955. 191 pages. 
$2.95. 

This directory includes over 3,500 pri- 
vate and 600 larger public non-degree 
schools, offering over 300 semi-professional, 
technical and trade courses. Schools are 
arranged geographically and a course index 
is included. 


AUDIO VISUAL 


Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms. Edu- 
cators Progress Service, Randolph, Wisc., 
1955. 185 pages, $5.00. 


Complete, up-to-date, organized, and 
systematized information on free educa- 
tional and informational slidefilms, listing 
619 titles. 

* * * 

Educators Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts 
and Transcriptions. Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wisc., 1955. 144 pages. 
$4.75. 

This edition marks the initiation of a 
new service to provide a complete, up-to- 
date, annotated schedule of audio aids and 
scripts. Included are 375 free tapes, 88 free 
scripts, and 29 free transcriptions. 

* * * 

Educators Guide to Free Films. Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wisc., 1955. 
590 pages, $6.00. 

This 15th annual edition, replacing all 
volumes and supplements which have pre 
ceded it, is a professional, cyclopedic serv 
ice on multisensory learing aids. Listed 
are 3,069 titles, 732 new this year. 
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